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PREFACE. 



NO diforder is more common, or at- 
tended with greater danger than an 
inflammation ; yet in the heft phyfical Au- 
thors, we find its caufes and effects, not 
only confufed, but even involved in rnani- 
fefl contradictions. 

As an inflammation is the principal 
fource of mofl diforders, it is eafy to per- 
ceive, how difficult it is, to give a com- 
pleat treatife of it ; and that it is impoffible 
in the narrow limits appointed for this 
efTay to defcribe the various forms it af- 
fumes in the different parts of the human 
body ; I mall, therefore, only enquire in- 
to its general caufes ; and for the better 
accomplishment of my defign, and to ena- 
ble the Reader to judge, whether the doc- 
trine of inflammations receives any amend- 
ment from what is advanced in this treatife, 
I mall compare it with the opinions of 
fome eminent Phyficians, whofe theory and 
practice are at prefent univerfally defended 
in the Schools, both of Phyfic and Surgery. 

It is much more difficult to difcover the 
caufes of diforders, than to prefcribe for 
their cure and it is by his fkill and faga- 
city in making fuch difcoveries, that a 
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Phyfician £hews how much he is above the 
level of Mountebanks and Pretenders. 

As it is impoffible to have experienced 
Phyficians always at hand, where inflam- 
mations may happen, my delign in this 
work, is, to the beft of my abilities, to 
clear up what regards the efficient caufes of 
this diforder, for the benefit of the younger 
and lefs experienced Practitioners. 

From the Authors publifhed hitherto, 
I can quote no authority to fupport what I 
advance concerning inflammations : there- 
fore, to prove it, I am obliged to draw 
arguments from the very erlence or na-* 
ture of the diforder ; and although thefe 
may labour under the danger of novel- 
ty, yet I have ventured to pnblifh them 
fuch as they are, with a view to fix the 
theory and practice of inflammatory dis- 
orders upon experience and rational prin- 
ciples. It ma/ appear a prefumption to 
to deviate from the beaten path ; yet, as a 
member of Society, my duty in fome mea- 
fure engaged me to make this trial ; and if 
I cannot fucceed in my endeavours, it may, 
perhaps, excite the emulation of the learned 
to accorpplifh it hereafter. 

i 
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I am to give the Reader, without the 
help of any fyftem or hypothecs, a clear 
idea of the various effects of an inflamma- 
tion j point out how they are produced by 
the fimple laws of nature, and prove my 
affertions by fuch familiar examples, as 
daily occur in the practice of phytic, and 
in the common actions of life. 

Least the Reader mould lofe any time 
in forming difficulties againft my doctrine, 
I have laid before him the principal objec- 
tions that may be made againft it with their 
anfwers. 

This work being chiefly deigned for 
the Gentlemen of the Faculty, who> 
are all fuppofed to understand Latin, I 
thought it needlefs to infert the Englifh of 
my quotations, as it would only fwell the 
volume unneceflarily. And any curious 
Perfon, who may chufe to amufe himfelf 
with phylical enquiries, can be at no great 
lofs, though he were no proficient in Latin 5 
becaufe the remarks on every quotation, in- 
clude whatever regards the doctrine of in- 
flammations. 
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C H A P. I. 
Of INFLAMMATIONS. 

Sect. I. 

Of a Phlegmon. 

BOerhaave takes the deflni-r 
tion of an inflammation oi ? 
phelgmon from its caufes. Fer-r 
nellius in imitation of all the Anti- 
ents defines it by its efFe&s, and al- 
lows the blood to be its proximate 
eaufe. This Author was the firft of 
the Moderns, who collected from the 
Latin, Greek and Arabian Authors 
what he obferved to be true and fo- 
lid, and fuch as by convincing ar^ 
Vp«B guments 
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guments proved to be ufeful in the 
practice of phylic. He was fo im- 
partial in adopting their doctrine, that 
without favouring one more than the 
other, he omitted nothing of what 
he found requilite for the perfection 
of that fcience. 

Most authors adorn their works 
with the authority of the Antients, 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten general- 
ly quote for that purpofe, Galen y 
Celfus, or JEgineta. Fernellius in 
every principal point agrees with the 
three laft-mentioned Authors -, he is 
alfo clearer, more methodical, and 
throws more light on every fub- 
ject than any of them ; for which 
reafon, I delign to illuftrate the be- 
ginning of every principle article of 
this treatife, with an extract of what 
he has collected from the antients 
concerning an inflammation and its 
various effects. It will, without 

doubt, 
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doubt, be agreeable to the reader, 
as it is the moft exa& fpecimen of 
the kind, tranfmitted to us on that 
fubje6L I mall afterwards propofe 
the principles of my own doc- 
trine, and compare them with 
the fyftems of Boerhaave and Van 
Swieten. 

Phlegmone tumor eft calidus 
prater naturam collectus, prominens 
atquecircum fcriptus, ovi faltemgal- 
linacei magnitudine. Huic quafi 
ex igne aut ex balneo rubor ineft : ca~ 
lor quoque ex inflammatione vehe- 
mens quafi pars uratur : diftenfio ex 
copia renitens : pulfatio profunda & 
molefta, quod arteriarum diaftole 
partem inflammatam feriat: dolor ex 
calore, ex pulfu atque tenfione acer- 
bus, prasfertim quum pars eximio 
fenfu predita eft. Caufacontinensfan- V 
guis eft, non in folam cutem, fed in 
B 2 fub- 
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fubjedtam quoque carnem impactus, 
qui e venis eo tandem confluxit. 
Quum enim venae arteria^que majores 
immoderata fanguinis copia diften- 
duntur, lianc gravata? in minores 
quafi onus deponunt, ex his demum 
in minimas. Ac turn per earum ofcu- 
la per que tunicarum meatus fanguis 
cohiberi non potis, effluit illabitur- 
que in fpatia vacua quae inter fibras 
funt primorum corporum, praecipuey 
que mufculorum, venarum, arteria- 
rum, nervorum atque membrana- 
rum. Has partes fluxione dum pep 
funduntur implenturque, diftentce co- 
pia quafi divelluntur, ferventifque 
fanguinis ardore incalefcunt, dolo- 
remque faciunt. Sanguis quippe ex- 
tra vafa collectus, nec libere perfla- 
bilis, neceffario putrefcit atque in- 
flammatur. Ita quidem fi purus is 
erat, ex quifita phlegmone fit, cujus 
fpecies funt : opthalmia, parotis, an- 
gina, parulis in gingivis, aliaeque ex 

par- 
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partibus nomina adeptae. Eft & alia 
minus exquifita, cujus non fincerus 
eft fanguinis, fed aliorum quoque 
humorum particeps. Hinc mint 
phlegmone eryfipelatodes et fchir- 
rodes. Fern el. de Extern. Corp. 
AffeSt. pag. 608. 

<£. ti A hot fwelling preternatu- 
rally collected, whereof the blood 
is the proximate caufe, fuppofes a 
derivation of this fluid to the affecled 
part. This was the opinion of all 
the Antients ; it is the fource from 
which Dr. Sausage, Profeflbr of 
Phyfic in the University of Mont- 
pelier, has taken Iris fyftem ; for he 
Maintains that the encreafed velo- 
city of the fluids is the only proxi- 
mate caufe of an inflammation. 

Some of the antients compared 
an inflammation to a concentrated 
fire, and it is from thence, perhaps, 
B 3 Boer- 
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Boerhaave took his attrition of the 
folids and fluids, which always fup- 
pofes heat. 

<[>. 2. Fernellius diftinguifhes 
inflammatory fwellings into tumours, 
tubercles and puftules. A tubercle 
is lefs than a tumour, but larger than 
a puftule. To thefe alfo he gives 
different names according to their 
appearances, and the parts they at- 
tack, whether glandular or flefhy *. 
The largeft tumour that appears in 
the {kin or flefhy part, he calls a 
phlegmon, which he fays fhould be 
as big as a hen's egg. Though the 
name of phlegmon is confined here, 
by our Author, to a particular tu- 
mour yet under that title, he gives 
us a general notion of inflammati- 
ons according to the mode of the 
antients, and in another part of his 
pathology, we read, Ipfa denique in- 

* Vide, pag. 608. Pathologist 

injlam- 
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fia?mnatio quam proprie phlegmonem 
appcllamus* . 

O. 3. Pain is the firft effedt of 
an inflammation, although our au- 
thor fays that it arifes from the heat, 
pulfation and diftenfion, which" at- 
tend that diforder. It is true, that 
as thefe are violent {ituations of the 
folids and fluids, they bring on an 
additional, irritation, whereby the 
primitive pain is augmented ; fo that 
this faying of Virgil may be very 
well adapted to pain. 

— Malum quo ncn aliud vehcius ullum y 
MokUitate viget virefque acquirit eundo. 

<E>. 4. A Phlegmon takes diffe- 
rent names from the parts it affects ; 
if it attacks the eye, it is called an 
opthalmy; if the brain, a phfenzy ; 
if the throat, a quinfey j if the 



* Vide, pag. 379. Pathologias. 

B 4 pleura, 
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pleura, a pleurify ; if the lungs, a 
peripneumony, &c. 

<&. 5. Otis. Author mentions three 
forts of veiTels through which the 
blood is to pafs before it works its 
way into the cellular membrane to 
form a tumour ; and that when it 
gets into this membrane, it produces 
the fymptoms which attend fuppu- 
ration* 

<l>. 6. A Phlegmon by the antients 
and moderns is called eryfipelatous, 
if the fwelling is fuppofed to con- 
tain a bilious fluid 5 cedematous, if 
a watery humour ; and fchirrous, if 
an indurated atribiliary matter *. 
•f. The inaccuracy of this diftin&i- 
on will be difcuffed in Seel. 2. and 
Sect. 3* 

* Traite des ttlmeurs par M. Aftrtic, Medccin de 
S. M. T. C. 

f Cbirureie complete des raodernes, par M. Le 
Clerc. Medccin &.& M» T. C. 
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<P. 7. Inflammations or any 
other diforders become known by 
their names, effects, or caufes ; by 
the very name of a phlegmon every 
one underftands an inflammatory 
tumour. The effects which charac- 
terife it, are a fwelling with rednefs, 
heat and pain ; they are all enume- 
rated by Fernellius; but as they 
iuppofe fome caufe, they can fupply 
the mind with no curative indicati- 
on. The effects of a diforder may 
lead an experienced Phyfician to the 
knowledge of its caufe ; but as there 
is a real diftinction between the caufe 
and effects, the indication taken 
feom the former, cannot be fuppofed 
to proceed from the latter. From 
whence we may judge, that the 
knowledge which remits from the 
names and effects of difeafes, is very 
defective; and confequently the in- 
dications which can be drawn from 
thence mull: be equally fo > and that 

thofe 
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thofe who fix their practice upon fo 
uncertain a foundation, mud be lia- 
ble to many dangerous errors ; for 
giving no attention to the funda- 
mental principles of phyfic, nor to 
the fympathy which fubfifts between 
the different parts of the human bo- 
dy, they never hefitate to prefcribe 
cephalics, for example, for every dif- 
order of the head, although they 
generally proceed from an indifpo- 
fition of the flomach charged, as it 
often happens, with a faburra. But 
if thofe people knew how to trace 
out the original caufes, they would 
prefcribe evacuants inftead of cepha- 
lics, and would be thus enabled to 
give the patient (at the fame time) a 
true prognoftic concerning his cure. 

As the practice of the Antients 
with regard to a phlegmon, could 
have been founded upon nothing 
elfe but the effects enumerated by 

Fernellius, 
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Fernellius, we can eafily judge how 
obfcure and intricate it muft have 
been. What I have extracted from 
this Author, is a compendium of 
what he found molt feled: in the 
Writings of the antients concerning 
the prefent fubjecl:. 

Now by the method I have pur- 
pofed to follow, I am engaged to 
enquire into the opinions of our 
own cotemporary Phyficians ; but 
in order to accomplifh my defign, it 
Would be an endlefs work to cite 
what was faid on that fubjecl: by 
each of them in particular ; for 
which reafon, I have feledted Boer- 
haave, whofe doctrine concerning 
inflammations is univerfally adopted 
by the Phyficians and Surgeons of 
the prefent age. That the doctrine 
of fo great a man fhould be called 
in queftion, by a perfon whofe 
name is quite unknown to the learn- 
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ed, will appear to moft people to be 
too bold an undertaking ; and the 
more fo, as it has been fo much il- 
luftrated by the celebrated Van 
Swieten, that it cannot be contra- 
dicted by any Phyfician, let him be 
ever fo learned, without endanger- 
ing his reputation. Notwithftand- 
ing thefe difcouragenients, the defire 
of being ferviceable to mankind, 
and particularly to young Phyficians 
and Surgeons, engaged me to exa- 
mine it ftill farther, and to try to 
fix it upon evident principles; for 
nothing can dimeartenftudents more 
in the purfuit of learning, than to 
find the bafis of their art founded 
upon obfeurity and contradictions. 
They muft certainly be well pleafed 
to be cautioned againft the three 
fountains of error, which I have 
difcovered in the doctrine of Boer- 
haave, for if they were not fore- 
warned, they might unwarily fill 

into 
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into them, and that by fo much the 
oftner, as every diforder, though not 
inflammatory, fhould never thelefs be 
compared with inflammations by 
young practitioners, both in phyfic 
and furgery. For we are to obferve, 
that in health the circulation is fe- 
date and uniform, and that when it 
is augmented above this ftandard, 
there is an inflammation or a difpo- 
fition towards it ; and that when it 
is below it, there is a debility or 
want of motion, from whence pro- 
ceed various difeafes, which may be 
more eafily known and cured, by 
comparing their caufes and effects 
with thofe of health, and thofe 
of inflammatory diforders $ for by 
acquiring a true knowledge of the 
effeds of the latter in the doctrine 
of inflammations, and alfo of the 
medicines whereby they are removed 
or prevented, no one in the leaft 
converfant in the materia medica, 

can 
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can be at a lofs to relieve the com- 
plaints arifing from the former, by 
their oppofite remedies. This me- 
thod may be of fome confequence 
in practice ; for I have heard many 
Profeffors of phyfic, remark, that 
ftudents moft commonly acquired a 
knowledge of the fymptoms, and 
cure of inflammatory diforders foon- 
er, and with lefs ftudy than of any 
other ; they may, therefore, by ob- 
ferving this method, come to a more 
clear and certain knowledge of fuch 
diforders as proceed from debility or 
want of motion, than by any other 
method whatever ; for it is by what 
we know beft, and moft clearly, that 
we can form clear ideas of what we 
know but obfcurely. 

Boerhaave, for the fimplicity of 
his method in tracing out and dif- 
tinguifhing diforders by their caufes, 
is defer redly accounted by all peo- 
ple 
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pie to be the light and ornament of 
modern Phyficians. Mankind is un- 
der no lefs obligation to Van Swieten, 
his learned commentator ; but it 
will appear from what follows, that 
they are both wrong in what re- 
gards the doctrine of inflammations. 

The firft fountain of error I have 
difcovered in their doctrine, Iprings 
from the different feries of veffels, 
wherein they have both placed the 
different kinds of inflammation. The 
diverflty of humours which occaflon 
thefe different kinds, fill up the fe~ 
cond fountain ; and the third arifes 
from the different caufes to which 
this difeafe is attributed. 

Borrhaave divides the arteries in- 
to fanguiferous, ferous, and lympha- 
tics, and fays, that an inflammation 
always takes place in thefe arteries, 
becaufe the blood paffes in them, as 

it 
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it were, from the bafe of a cone to 
its apex ; and that it never attacks 
the veins, becaufe the courfe of their 
fluids is from the apex to the bafe, 
imlefs the circulation is flopped in 
them by compreffion. He fays alfo, 
that the ferous arteries arife from th(* 
mod minute ramifications of the 
fanguiferous, and the lymphatic ar- 
teries from the moft minute ferous 
arteries ; and that the ferous arteries 
are fmaller than the fanguiferous, 
but larger than the lymphatic arte- 
ries, and that the blood is thicker 
than the ferum, and the ferum thick- 
er than the lymph. 

From theft three forts of humours, 
and three different feries of veffels, 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten, have 
deduced three different kinds of in- 
flammation, as a phlegmon, an ery- 
fipelas and an oedema. They call the 
firft an inflammation of the firft or- 
der, 
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der, and place it in the fanguiferons 
or ferous arteries ; in the firft cafe, 
they fuppofe it to be always red, 
but that in the latter, a fufficient 
quantity of red blood does not at all 
times enter the ferous veffels to give 
it that colour. 

Before I enquire into thefe prin- 
ciples, order requires, that I fhould 
mention the true caufes of a phleg- 
mon. To know diforders by their 
effects, is to know them by what 
they are not, it is the fame as to form 
an idea of a tree we never law, by 
its fruit ; but to know diforders by 
their caufes, is to know them by the 
prime attributes which conftitute 
their nature or effence. 

Most difeafes draw their oripin 
from three efficient caufes. The firft, 
which may be called external or evi- 
dent, produces internally the ante- 

C cedent 
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cedent caufes that give birth to the 
proximate caufe, fo called, becaufe 
it exifts ia the body, and is imme- 
diately connected with the diforder. 
Sometimes two efficient caufes con- 
cur to produce an ailment, and fome- 
times one only is fufficient ; as in a 
wound made with the point of a 
fword. It is of the utmoft confe- 
quence in the practice of phyfick, 
to have the diftinclion of thefe caufes 
prefent to the mind. 

The external caufes of an inflam- 
mation are fractures, luxations, com- 
preflions, aromatic aliments, abound- 
ing with oil and fulphur, palling 
fuddenly from a warm into a cold 
place, and many other external ap- 
plications which produce their ef- 
fects, either fuddenly or (lowly. The 
irritation, irritability and fenlibility 
of the fibres refulting from thence, 
are the antecedent caufes of this dif- 
order : 
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order : but it may be properly de- 
fined, according to its proximate and 
immediate caufes, an erethifm of the 
veffehy 'with the velocity of the fluids 
prefer naturally encreafed. 

The nature and effects of an in- 
flammation, with certain indications, 
may be clearly underftood at firft 
fight of this definition, which will 
evidently appear, by comparing it 
with the following one of Eoerhaave. 

cc 371. Eftque fanguinis rubri arte- 
riofi in minimis canalibus ftagnantis 
preffio & attritus a motu reliqui fan- 
guinis moti, & perfebrem fortius 
acli." 

jQ. 1. Several incoherencies occur 
in this definition of our celebrated 
Author ; for he fuppofes a Pcagnation, 
an obftruclion, apreffure, andanattri- 
tion of the fame red arterial blood 
violently moved and agitated in an 
C 2 in- 
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inflamed part; thefe are indeed op- 
poiites which can never fubfift to- 
gether in the fame place ; for the in- 
flamed veffels are obftru&ed, or they 
are not ; if they are obflrucred, the 
blood mud ftagnate in them, and 
remain without motion ; on the 
contrary, if they are not obftru&ed* 
an obibucHon fhould not be ac- 
counted one of the caufes of an in- 
flammation^ as it is afferted in the 
foregoing aphorifm. Moreover, an 
obftruclion excludes all motion \ for 
it is a ftoppage of one or many vef- 
fels, which hinders the diftribution 
of the fluids in the part fo affected ; 
fo that it is a gangrene in miniature, 
with this difference, that the ob- 
firucted matter does not deftroy the 
veilels, fo foon as the former ; but 
every one believes, that a gangrene 
excludes the diftribution of the fluids 
in the affected part ; therefore it fol- 
lows very plain, from the true noti- 
on 
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on we have here given of an ob- 
ftruclion, that the fame mull hap- 
pen wherever it takes place. 

0, 2. It cannot be underftood how 
the fluids can ftagnate in the capil- 
lary vefiels of the Jiuman body. 
Water is'faid to ftagnate in a pool, 
becaufe it is confined there in a cer- 
tain fpace, from whence it cannot 
move backward, forward, or late- 
rally ; it has no other motion, but 
that of fluidity, that is, a facility 
which its particles have of flipping 
eafily one over another; but if there 
were only a few drops of water in 
the pool, certainly they could have no 
motion of fluidity; they would re- 
main immoveable in its bottom ; 
therefore, in order they mould have 
their natural motion of fluidity, it is 
neceffary there fhould be a certain 
quantity of water placed under them, 
C 3 over 
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over them, before them, behind them, 
and laterally. Befides the particles of 
water having little or no coheiion to- 
gether, mull certainly be more fluid 
than thofe of the blood, efpecially 
in a irate of ftagnation. 

From the nature of fluidity now 
explained, we can eafily judge, that 
it is impofllble a few particles of 
blood impacted and flopped in vef- 
fels, whole diameters, according to 
Van Svvieten, are not equal to the 
tenth part of that of a hair, could 
preferve their fluidity. It will ap- 
pear ftill more impofllble, if we con- 
Iider the coheflon and glutinous te- 
nacity of the blood globules, which, 
joined with the heat excited in the # - 
capillaries by an inflammation, 
would foon render their ftagnating 
fluids as hard as an extract. Hence 
we fee, that a ftagnation of the hu- 
mours 
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mours in the capillary veffels, no lefs 
excludes motion than an obftru&ion* 

/?. 3. Our Author fuppofes the ob- 
ftrutted or ftagnated blood to be 
violently moved by attrition. In- 
deed, he might as well fay, that the 
blood was at reft, and violently moved 
at the fame time, which are two 
contradictories. 

Hence it is evident, that the doc- 
trine of inflammations, which may 
be reckoned the bafis of phyfic and 
furgery, has been founded hitherto 
upon a contradiction, and received 
as a truth by molt of the Phyfici- 
ans and Surgeons in Europe. This, 
among others, may be the reafon, 
why fome were not afhamed to own 
that their art was founded upon un- 
certainties fufficient of themfelves to 
difcourage any one from inquiring 
into its principles. 

C 4 For. 
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For the future, it is to be hoped, 
that both phyiic and forgery will be 
freed from this afperfion, by the ra- 
tional and experimental principles, 
whereby, I am to account for the va- 
rious eftecls of an inflammation. 

( Boe r ha ave and Van Swieten, 
often mention the red blood going 
into the veflels of the eye, in order 
to prove, that an inflammation is oc- 
casioned by a ftagnation and an ob- 
frrudtion; but this example proves 
nothing in favour of their affertion; 
for any one, who attends to the 
works of nature, may eaflly fee that 
there was fo me thing prior to the red- 
nefs of the eye, which occafioned 
a greater column of fluid than ufual 
to come into its veflels. Sometimes 
a fympathy with fome ailing part of 
the body, an air, a ftirikirig effluvium, 
and very often a fluxion of fome a- 
crid humour may occafion a rednefi 

in 
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in the eye ; but thefe are only exter- 
nal or antecedent caufes, which, by 
irritating and exciting an unufal mo- 
tion in the veffels of the eye, occa- 
fion fo great a quantity of fluids to 
run into them, as to produce a red- 
nefs ; it cannot therefore be fuppofed, 
that an obftru&ion or a flagnation in 
fuch cafes, may be the proximate 
caufe of the rednefs of the eye. 
Moreover, it cannot be conceived, that 
the blood could ftagnate in the vef- 
fels of this organ for weeks, months, 
and fometimes years, as we fee in 
blear-eyed people ; it is therefore 
probable, that the blood circulates 
all the time ; otherwife it cannot be 
comprehended how the eye could 
recover its native colour, when the 
irritating caufe is removed by the 
power of medicines. But of this, 
I mall fpeak more at large, in Sect, 3. 

Now 
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Now as it is proved, that an ob- 
firuction or a ftagnation of the hu* 
mours, cannot be reckoned a proxi- 
mate caufe of inflammations, I am 
to prove next, that it cannot be pro- 
duced by the encreafed velocity of 
fluids alone, which the celebrated 
Van Svvieten, holds to be one of its 
proximate caufes in his commenta- 
ry on Aph. 371 ; and which, Dr. 
Sauvage maintains to be the only 
one j for it cannot be conceived how 
the velocity of the fluids can be en- 
creafed without the concurrence of 
other caufes ; even if it could, it 
cannot be underftood how it could 
bring on an inflammation. Canals, 
and banks of rivers contribute no- 
thing towards the rapidity of the 
currents; but we cannot infer from 
thence, that the like happens in the 
canals of the human body ; for when 
they become any way inactive, aa 
for example, in a dropfy, the Pati- 
ent 
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ent is foon deftroyed, unlefs he gets 
fpeedy relief from his Phyficians. 
Where then can we trace out the 
caufe of this velocity given by our 
Author to the fluids? We muft not 
feign things we cannot fee ; for all 
the rivulets of fyftems, and hypothe- 
fes are flopped at their fource, fince 
phyfic is defined an art and. a fcience, 
founded upon reafon and experience, 
&c. therefore, we niuft feek for it 
in the penetralia, or inward recefies 
of nature ; but in order to fucceed 
in our fearch x we muft give ftrici: at- 
tention to the different changes., 
which, upon every accident of life, 
happen in the human body; thus for 
inftance, by the pricking of a thorn, 
or needle, by the flinging of Bees, 
Wafps, by fire, the venereal difeafe in 
gonorrhoeas, &c. by each of thefe 
and fuch like caufes, are produced 
all the genuine effects of an inflam- 
mation. 



1 
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mation, as pain, fwelling, heat, red- 
nefs, &c. 

Now, no obftruclicn or ftagnati- 
on of humours, can be fuppofed in 
the affected parts ; therefore, the 
effects of an inflammation, may pro- 
ceed at leail, occasionally from a 
ftimulus ; I fay, occaGonally, becaufe 
a ftimulus could produce none of 
the foregoing effects in the veffels of 
the human body, if they were not 
fenfibfe and irritable. 

An irritation and its effects are 
greater or fmaller, according to the 
force of the ftimulus, and fenfibili- 
ty of the affected part. That mode 
of action, which refults from the 
fenfibility and irritation of the vef- 
fels, I call an erethifm, this action 
is neither periftaltic, nor ofcillatory ; 
it is different in the fmall-pox 9 the 
mealies, the itch, 8cc. it varies ac- 
cording 



\ 
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cording to the ffimulus ; fo that 
there are as many kinds of it, as 
there are ftimuli in rerum natura ; 
becaufe different ftimuli make dif- 
ferent impreflions, that excite the 
veffels to fo many different kinds of 
erethifm, which are attended with 
as many different difagreeable fen- 
fations. 

From the foregoing examples of 
the pricking of a thorn, of a needle, 
flinging of Bees, &c. it is evident, 
that whenever an erethifm is excited 
in the veffels of any part, ah en- 
creafed velocity of the fluids muft 
neceffarily follow in that part, and 
that by taking away thefe two caufes, 
we take away the inflammation. 
This will appear more clearly, by 
what I am to fay, in the fequel of 
this feclion, concerning heat, a tu- 
mour, and the other effects of an 
inflammation. 

The 
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The chief effects of an inflam- 
mation are heat, pain, a fwelling, 
rednefs, and the acceleration of the 
pulfe, which I am now to explain 
one alter another. 

/3. 4. According to Eoerhaave's 
doctrine, the production of heat in 
the inflamed capillary veffels, cannot 
be accounted for ; for it conflfts in 
the reciprocal action, and re- action 
of the folids and fluids, which is ma- 
nifefted in running Footmen, work- 
ing People, &c. but the fluids are at 
reft and obftructed in thefe vefiels, 
according to the hypothefis of our 
Author, and heat is always diminifh- 
ed in fuch as have obftructions, as 
we know by a very obfervable cafe 
iri a young Woman labouring under 
a chlorofis ; and, therefore the pro- 
duction of heat in an inflamed part, 
cannot be accounted for, if we ad- 
mit the definition which Boerhaave 

gives 
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gives of an inflammation, in Aprn 
371. 

i. Some may object, from 
what is faid in this paragraph, that 
Boerhaave attributes a greater velo- 
city to the fluids contained in the 
veffels of the inflamed part which 
are not obftructed. 

These unobftrucled veflels are 
inflamed, or they are not ; if they 
are inflamed, our Author has no rea- 
fon to afiert, that an inflammation 
has for its caufe, an obftru&ion of 
thefe veflels ; if they are not in- 
flamed, the objection is not againft ; 
us. 

That the various effects of an in- 
flammation, and what I am to prove 
in the fequel of this work, may be 
eafily undefftood, I find it neceffary 
to premife a pbyfiological explication 
of the mechanifm of animal heat ; 

and 
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and for that end, I (hall fir ft ex- 
plain the two-fold motion of the 
blood in the veffels of a living body ; 
for every minute drop or particle of 
it moves round its axis, and advances 
with a progreffive motion, from the 
heart to the extremities of the body, 
and back again. 

Let us firft, in imitation of all 
Authors, call the minute drops of our 
humours, globules, and let us ima- 
gine, a tube preffed on all fides, con- 
taining an infinite number of thefe 
globules, all unequal, infinitely fmall, 
and moved according to all directi- 
ons. 2. Let us fuppofe, the hu- 
mours of a human body, during their 
actual ftate of fluidity, to be capa - 
ble of fuch motions as Sir Ifaac 
Newton has proved all fluids are 
fufceptible of. 3. All Authors al- 
low the whole mafs of our hu- 
mours, to confift of globules of dif- 
ferent 
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ferent fizes and denflties, as the 
blood, for example, the feru.ra, the 
lymph, &c. 4. Let us fuppofe the 
fluids in any veilel of the human 
body preffed by the fkin, the muf- 
cles, the external air, and by the 
other contiguous veflels. 

From thefe premifes may be ea- 
lily underflood, that every globule 
of that fluid muft receive impulfes 
from the fkin, the mufcles and the 
lateral tubes, its very weight and 
elafticity, from anterior, pofterior, 
and lateral globules, and laftly, from 
the different fituations and motions 
of the body ; therefore, it receives 
fhocks or impulfes, according to 
innumerable directions ; but, by the 
laws of mechanics, when a body re- 
ceives impulfes in that manner, it 
fhould yield to them all, as much 
as poflible, and be moved according 
to their different directions ; there- 

D fore, 
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fore, as every globule of blood re- 
ceives impulfes in every point, it 
fhould yield to them all, and of 
confequence move round its axis, as 
long as it receives them after the 
manner here defcribed ; but it re- 
ceives them thus vvhilft the heart 
moves ; therefore, every globule of 
our humours moves round its axis, 
at leair, in the large veffels, until 
the motion of the heart ceafes. This 
motion of the fluids round their axis, 
by the fuperior force of the heart 
impelling the pofterior globules, be- 
comes progreffive ; for it is a law in 
mechanics, that when a body re- 
ceives impulfes from different pow- 
ers, according to different directions, 
it mould move with a progreffive 
motion, according to the direction 
of the ftrohgeft ; but of all the 
the powers acting in the blood vef- 
fels, the impulfe of the heart, com- 
municated to the pofterior globules, 

is 
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is the ftrongeft ; therefore, all the 
globules contained in the vefiels of 
the human body, fhould be moved 
according to the direction of the 
heart, with a progreffive motion ; 
the fame may be faid of the other 
humours, as they are equally fub- 
jecl: to the fame laws of motion. 5 

We are indeed to remark here, 
that it cannot be conceived how the 
globules of our humours can move 
round their axis in the capillaries, 
where only one globule can enter 
at a time, by every fuclion and 
attraction, which is the only way 
the circulation can be carried on in 
thefe veffels ; becaufe they have no 
perceptible fyftole nor diaftole. We 
allow the propelling force of the 
heart behind to concur, in as much as 
it conveys the fluids to their orifices. 

It may be eafily concluded from 
what is faid, concerning the two 
D 2 diffe- 
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different motions of the blood, that 
the heat of the human body con^ 
fifts in the repeated action, and re- 
action of the folids and fluids, and 
as thefe are augmented in an inflam- 
mation, the excefs of heat in this 
diforder may be eafily accounted for, 
according to our doctrine ; for the 
velocity of the fluids being preter- 
naturally encreafed, (which we hold 
to be one of the proximate caufes 
of that difeafe) the contraction of 
the heart muft at the fame time be 
more frequent and ftrong, and con- 
fequently the action and re- action 
of the fluids and folids, augmented 
accordingly, and produce heat. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, 
but all living creatures have an in- 
ftinct which excites them to ufe the 
utmoft of their power to remove the 
caufe of pain ; for the firft law of 
nature is to feek food to preferve 
life, and the fecond to avoid, as 

much 
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much as poffible, any thing which 
might deftroy it ; and indeed we. 
find, that the heart obferves this 
fecond law inviolably upon all acci- 
dents. 

It is by this inftincl: or ly m path y, 
that when any part is irritated, the 
heart directs to it immediately a 
quantity of fluid proportionable to 
its irritation, by which its veflels 
are dilated and contracted with 
greater force ; and confequently their 
tabulse or ' fides muft approach one 
another, and repel the fluids which 
rally in their turn, and thus fuccef- 
fively their motion round their axis, 
with their progreflive motion, is ac- 
celerated, and becomes more rapid 
in proportion, as the blood abounds 
with oil and a fulphureous princi- 
ple, or other elaftic particles which 
are eaflly put in motion and warm- 
ed. The heat arifing from fuefi 
D 3 blood 
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blood is foon diffufed from the heart, 
as the center of motion, through the 
veffels to the circumference of the 
body, in the manner of rays, quaji 

per irradiationem. 

The force, by which the erethifm 
impels the fluids againft the fides of 
the veflels, is, as it were, a propor- 
tional medium between their irrita- 
tion and contraction. As that force 
is various, according to the variety 
of the ftimulus, and to the additi- 
on it receives fucceffively from the 
preternatural velocity, elasticity and 
quality of the blood, it produces 
alfo various degrees of contraction 
in the veffels, - and confequently va- 
rious degrees of heat, From hence, 
and from the notion I have given of 
an erethifm, (page 28) it may be 
eafily underftood, why one degree 
of contraction brings on a fmall in- 
flammation? another a great one, a 
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third fupprefies the excretions, as it 
happens in an ardent fever ; how, 
by another degree fome excretions 
are encreafed, as when fweat or 
ipitting is brought on by a flow ere- 
thifm, in fome hypocondriac habits ; 
and laftly, how the contraction may 
fometimes be fo violent as to caufe 
convulfions. 

No Artift was ever found inge- 
nious enough to contrive a machine, 
which could perfectly reprefent the 
circulation of the blood in a living 
animal ; yet, Phyiiologifts are al- 
lowed to ufe fuch evident examples 
as they are fupplied with from ex- 
perimental philofcphy, in order to 
clear up fome cafes, which are not 
immediately obvious to the fenfes; I 
{hall for that reafon, make ufe of the 
following experiment, that it may 
help to render my phyfiological ac- 
count of heat more intelligible; and 
D 4 that 
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that the confequences and corrolla- 
ries deduced from thence, may be 
more eafily comprehended. 

Let glafs reduced to powder, 
water and oil be agitated with a ve- 
hement motion in a glafs veffel, the 
particles of glafs being the heavieft 
and mo ft denfe, advance with a 
progreffive motion to the circumfe- 
rence of the veffel, leaving the oil 
and water behind at the axis and 
center ; but the contrary happens, 
when the motion is lefs vehement. 

Let the center of the glafs veffel 
reprefent the heart ; its circumfe- 
rence that of the human body, 
and the different fubftances it con- 
tains the different humours of a liv- 
ing animal ; and allowing the circu- 
lation to be carried on by the like 
mechanifm, the blood being heavier 
and more condenfed than the ferum 

and 
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and lymph, will leave them both be- 
hind, when by a vehement motion, 
excited by an erethifm, they are 
propelled all together to the inflamed 
part, where the blood produces irri- 
tations in proportion to the different 
contractions of the vafcular fyftem. 
It may be inferred from thence, 
that in every degree of inflammati- 
on, a greater quantity of red blood 
than any other humour muft come 
to the affected part ; and that it can- 
not be conceived, how an eryfipelas 
and a hot oedema, can be formed 
by any humour different from the 
red blood, as Boerhaave and Van 
Swieten aflert, in ApL 380. 

Let it not be imagined, that this 
conclufion is merely hypothetical, 
and entirely founded upon the fore- 
mentioned experiment ; for we may 
fee the truth of it proved by almoit 
every accident which happens to the 

human 
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Iiu man body, as I have conftantly 
obferved for many years pair, by at- 
tending diligently to the changes 
which follow, when it is either hurt 
or irritated by external caufes ; upon 
all fuch occafions, a rednefs eniues 
fimilar to that which arifes by run- 
ning, dancing, ringing, or on ufing 
any other violent exercife, or on the 
prick of a thorn, the (ling of a Bee, 
a ftroke, &c; fo that every fuch 
accident of life proves, that a great- 
er quantity of blood is determined 
to an inflamed part, than any other 
humour. We may alfo learn from 
the fame principles, why, in an ar- 
dent fever, and in all inflammatory 
diforders, the blood propelled more 
frequently to the circumference of 
the body, fhould there prefs the ori- 
gin of the ferous and lymphatic vef- 
fels, and occafion an exiiccation of 
the fkim On the contrary, when 
the motion of the fluids is in a na- 
tural 
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tural ftate, the ferum, lymph, and 
the humour of infenfible perfpirati- 
on, leave the blood behind, and come 
in a greater quantity towards the 
fkin ; from whence its whiteneft, 
foftnefs, and humidity muft necef- 
farily proceed. 

Some Authors maintain, that the 
fubtil matter of our atmofphere, is 
the chief agent which carries on the 
circulation of the animal fluids, 
produces heat, mufcular motion, 
&c. Although, what can be faid on 
this fubjecl:, ^borders too much on 
hypothecs, to deferve a place in a 
work, whofe object is the prefer va- 
tion of life, by rules founded on 
facts ; it may not, however, be im- 
proper to entertain the Reader a few 
moments with my opinion, and 
compare it with that of fome emi- 
nent Authors, who have moft feri- 
oufly considered it. 

Many 
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Many Phyfiologifts fuppofe the 
different kinds of matter which float 
in our atmofphere, and which eft; ape 
our light, to enter into the blood, 
and render it more Simulating, and 
of confequence, more apt to follick 
the contractions of the veflels, and 
produce heat. Among the reft, 
Bergerus in his Fhyiiology, fuppofes 
the blood to become more elaflic, 
and to be more eafily moved by be- 
ing mixed with the air, and with the 
fubtil matter which are expanded in 
the atmofphere. Dr. Whytt, Pro- 
feffor of Phyfic in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, feems to fuppofe the 
fame 3 for he enumerates the acid of 
our atmofphere, among the caufes 
of circulation, and the action of the 
mufcles, in his elegant treatife on 
animal motion. Some arguments 
now occur to me, for and againft 
thefe fyftems. 

The 
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The exiftence of fubtil matter 
in our atmofphere, is proved by the 
experiments of electricity ; by the 
encreafed weight of antimony in the 
fccus of a burning glafs, and by the 
circulation of the magnetic effluvia, 
from the arctic, to the antarctic pole, 
of which Mariners no more doubt, 
than of the air's exiftence in violent 
ftorms. The exiftence of an acid 
in our atmofphere, has been proved 
by the honourable Robert Boyle, 
who, by expoling to the air the dif- 
ferent bodies, which have an affinity 
with particular acids, found that the 
atmofphere of London abounded 
with the acid of fulphur ; and it is 
more than probable, that the atmof- 
phere of every country is impreg- 
nated with fome kind of acid. 

From thefe premifes, we can rea- 
fon thus ; it is known by experience, 
that the human body placed in a 

watery 
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watery atmofphere, fwells by ab- 
forbing water; in like manner, mer- 
curial ointment applied to the foles 
of the feet, afcends to the falival 
glands. It cannot be denied, but. 
the air, the acid of fulphur, the 
magnetic and electric effluvia, are 
much more fubtil than water or 
mercurial ointment; therefore, it 
may be analogically inferred, that 
$hefe fluids circulate with the blood. 
If they do, the electric matter, by 
its nature, (for it is fuppofed by 
many to be the fame as the matter 
of fire or light) the magnetic efflu- 
via by attraction in the capillary 
veifels, the air by its elafticity, and 
the acid of fulphur by its ftimulus, 
muft all concur to augment the ac- 
tion and re- action of the folids and 
fluids, and produce heat. 

The froth of the blood coming 
out of the veffels proves that it con- 
tains 
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tains air, and the volume of air ex- 
tracted from it in the receiver of 
the machina pneumatica is three 
times greater than its own. This 
feems to prove, that the air circu- 
lates with the blood ; but it can- 
not be eafily conceived how the fides 
of the veffels could refill' the force 
of the air, if it were condenfed to 
that degree, and could at the fame 
time exert its elaftic and expanding 
force ; befides the fluids are incom- 
preffible, or if they be not, as fqme 
ingenious Gentlemen have often at- 
tempted to prove, they muft be com- 
preffible in fo fmall a degree, as not 
to admit air as elaftic \ for if it were 
elaftic, its globules by attraction 
would unite, and in a fhort time 
flop the circulation ; moreover, 
it is proved, that an elaftic air can- 
not penetrate capillary veffels of 
glafs ; but the blood veffels are much 

more 
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more minute, than' capillary veffels of 
glafs ; the air, therefore, cannot pe- 
netrate them without laying afiide its 
elaftic property. 

How can it therefore happen, 
that rheumatic pains and fwellings 
are produced in all parts of the 
body, even in the ftrongefl: and moll 
robuft habits, by wind or an expan- 
fion of air, as fome grave Gentle- 
men confidently affert ? 

Nothing that we know can flop 
the magnetic effluvia in its courfe 
from North to South ; it cannot 
therefore be underftood, how it can 
circulate with the blood ; we have 
no better proof to convince us, that 
the eledric effluvia or the matter of 
light, mix with the animal fluids. 

From the chymical analyfis of 
bile, and that of urine, we know, 

that 
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that a fulphureous principle is con- 
tained in the humours of the hu- 
man body ; for the fmeSl of the 
fait extracted from the two former, 
proceeds from thence. But we have 
no proof, that this principle is ab- 
forbed from the ambient air, neither 
have we any occafion for fuch a 
fubterfuge ; for our aliments fup- 
ply it verv copioufly, 

Mr. Boyle afferts, that among 
the different particles of matter, 
which float in the atmofphere, there 
may be fome fo minute, fo folid and 
fhaped after fuch a manner, that they 
may enter the orifices of the cuticu- 
lar glands and the other pores. 
Hence may be underftood, why the 
plague (of which Cardanus fpeaks) 
that reigned at Bafil, fpared the Ita- 
lians, French and Germans. Boer- 
haave, in his chymiftry, concludes 
from thence with our noble Author, 
E that 
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that the pores of thefe People were 
fo formed, that the peftilential ef-. 
fluvium could not penetrate them, 
whereas it found an eafy entrance 
into the Citizens and Natives, whofe 
pores, by length of time were/ made 
to correspond to the figure of the 
fubtil particles of matter which 
floated in the atmofphere, in the 
fame manner as iron placed for a long 
time in the pinacles of churches, 
acquires magnetic properties. 

From thefe premifes, we may con- 
clude, that neither the air, nor any 
other particles of matter expanded 
in the atmofphere, can enter the 
blood without being fo intimately 
combined therewith, as to affume 
its nature, and lay afide in fome 
manner fome of their own proper- 
ties. It is thus, fal ammoniacum, 
when united with the mucous and 

gela- 
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gelatinous part of the blood, in a 
ftate of health, is imperceptible. 

Every Phyfician will grant, that 
the particles of matter which float 
in the atmofphere, exift in all vege- 
tables and animals, as elements , and 
it is in that fenfe, I allow, that they 
contribute to produce heat in the 
human body. We are to remark, 
that the elementary particles which 
caufe heat, are unequally diftributed 
in vegetables even of the fame fpecies, 
according to the climate and foil 
which produce them ; as we fee 
manifefted in wines of different 
countries and different foils : The 
like inequality may be conflantly 
obferved in the different claffes of 
mankind, which, according to the 
goodnefs of their climates and ali- 
ments, are more or lefs fuhjecr. to 
inflammatory diforders, and the 
preter-natural effects which general- 
E 2 , \y 
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ly arife from too much ftrength or 
heat in their conflitutions. 

5. Now as we have proved, 
that an inflammatory heat cannot 
b.e accounted for according to Boer- 
haaye's doctrine, it is not to be ad- 
mired, that by the fame principles, 
we cannot be enabled to explain, 
how a tumour can take place in the 
capillary veffels of an inflamed part. 
For in that cafe, their diameters 
ought to be enlarged, a thing im- 
poiiible, on account of an attrition 
of their fluids, which muft caufe 
their fides to approach one another ; 
and of confequence lefTen their dia- 
meters, and rather diminifh than 
augment their quantity of fluid, on 
account of the repeated contractions 
whereby an attrition is carried on. 
Befides, our Author fuppofes an ob- 
ftruclion in the inflamed capillaries, 
which, as we have faid above, ex- 
cludes 
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eludes all motion ; but a hot tu- 
mour cannot be formed in any part, 
without an exeeffive great motion of 
the fluids ; therefore, an obftr uction, 
and the fort of motion on which an 
attrition depends, rather hinder than 
bring on a tumour in an inflamed 
part. 

£ 2, Our ad verfaries may object, 
that we can give no reafon why tiie 
fides of the veffels mould come to- 
gether in an attrition. 

An attrition, in what ever fenfe it 
is taken, arifes from the frequent 
contractions of the veffels ; but in 
contracting themfelves, their fides 
muft certainly approach one another ; 
and their diameters of confequence 
muft be leffened, and this muft hap- 
pen conftantly fo, from a ftate of 
inanition to the moft fupreme de- 
gree of a plethora. 

E 3 All 
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All Phyficians know that a ple- 
thora ad vafa often proceeds from an 
attrition of the fluids ; for when this 
is carried on to a certain degree of 
intenfity, the humours are fo tritu- 
rated thereby, as to occafion fome- 
times a rarefaction, and an intire de- 
compofltion of their component par- 
ticles, as Practitioners may frequently 
obferve in blood drawn from in- 
flamed Patients. 
» 

When the attrition of the animal 
fluids langui flies or is in tire] y want- 
in?, the circulation of the blood, and 
the reft of the functions languifli 
alio ; as we fee in a young Girl la- 
bouring under a chlorofis, or in fuch 
as are cachectic, or weakened by 
chronic diforders. 

Indeed a fwellingr is not eflential 
to an inflammation, as feme Authors 
affirm 3 for the interlines are fome- 

times 
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times converted by this di (order into 
•dry, thin, yellow or black mem- 
branes, which I faw often verified 
by opening bodies whofe deaths were 
occasioned by inflammations of the 
abdomen. And in fcrophulous and 
venereal diforders, there is fome times 
•a (low erethifm, with a preternatu- 
ral velocity of the fluids without any 
apparent (welling. 

£ 3. It may be obje&ed againfl: 
what I have faid in this paragraph, 
that in an inflammation, the vefTels 
are diftended with a greater quantity 
of blood than in a natural ftate ; 
and that of confequence a tumour 
muft, in fome fenie, be effential to 
that diforder. 

In many bodies who died of in- 
flammations, I faw the interlines and 
lungs reduced to very fmall bulks, 
I faw alfo the bodies of confumptive 

and 
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and phthifical People covered over 
with ulcers, without any appearance of 
a tumour ; but ulcers do not come 
without a previous inflammation ; 
therefore we can alTert, that an ere- 
thifm of the veflels with an encreafed 
velocity of the fluids, can exifr. in a 
part without a tumour ; and that of 
confequence, a fwelling is not efien- 
tial to an inflammation. If it were, 
a fenfationof pain could never hap- 
pen without drawing an afflux of 
humours to the afFe&ed part to raife 
a fwelling ; but every one knows the 
contrary by experience ; for in a 
tooth~ach there is very often an ex- 
quifite pain without a fwelling. 

A swelling which proceeds from 
an echymofis is caufed by a rupture 
of the veflels ; but it cannot be fup- 
pofed that they burft in a limple in- 
flammation ; otherwife how could 
the fluids flagnate in them, as 

Boer- 
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Boerhaave aflerts ? in a perfect con- 
tufion, as the circulation ceafes in 
the con tu fed part, it muft grow 
flronger and more frequent in the 
collateral and fubjacent vefTels ; 
from whence arifes very often an in- 
flammatory fwelling, which fome 
Authors, without any foundation, 
attribute to a ftagnation of the flu- 
ids in thefe veffels. 

The fwelling of an inflamed part 
is eaflly accounted for, according to 
our doctrine ; for whenever the ere- 
thifm of the vefTels with the velocity 
of the fluids is preternaturally en- 
creafed, the action and re- action of 
the fluids and folids being more fre- 
quent and ftrong, the vefTels by their 
continual agitation and diftenfion 
are weakened, lofe their tonic and 
contractile force, and by that means 
their pores become fo enlarged, that 
the humours can eaflly pafs through 

them 
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them into the cellular membrane, and 
produce a fwelling which will be pro- 
portionable to the ftrength and du- 
ration of the erethifm, and the' pre- 
ternatural velocity of the fluids . 

We are to remark that the vef- 
fels, mufcles, and membranes, with 
every fenfible part of the body, have 
a natural tendency to fhorten them- 
felves, which by Phyiiologifts is cal- 
led a tone or tonic action ; it is fo 
much augmented in an inflamma- 
tion, that the pores and orifices of 
the capillaries become fo narrow, 
that little or npthing can pafs 
through them ; but when this action 
is overpowered by too much diften- 
fion, or by the vehement impulfe of 
the fluids from behind, the fibres 
are fomewhat lengthened and re- 
laxed, and the pores become fo 
wide, that the humours can eanly 
pafs through them into the aforefaid 

membrane. 
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membrane. The force of the fii- 
mulus anderethifm may be fo great, 
as to overcome this action in an in- 
ftant, and caufe a fwelling, &c. as in 
/3.N<\ 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. This a&ion 
fupports us when we are awake, and 
it is fo much leffened by fleep, that 
it is partly on that account we are 
fomething taller in the morning than 
going to bed. In a palfy the mouth 
is drawn towards the healthy fide, 
by a tonic contraction, and not by 
a mufcular motion, as many Authors 
pretend. 

As Dr. Haller, Profeffor of Phyflc 
in' the Univerflty of Gottingen, has 
proved by the authority of Sir Clifton 
Wintringham, that the capillary vef- 
fels are much ftronger than their 
trunks, it cannot be conceived how a 
fwelling can take place in them, efpe- 
cially in an inflammation, wherein 
their bulk and diameters are lefi'ened 
by their tonic adion and erethifm. 

See 
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See what is quoted from Dr. Hallerj 
Sed. II. 4>. 6. 

P, 6. As the rednefs of an inflamed 
part proceeds from the encreafed 
velocity of the blood, it cannot be 
accounted for according to Boer- 
haave ; becaufe in Aph. 371, he fup- 
pofes the fluids to ftagnate, and re- 
main without motion in the inflamed 
arteries. The fame thing may be 
faid of pain and the acceleration of 
the pulfe ; becaufe they are no lefs 
the immediate effects of an inflam- 
mation than rednefs, as appears from 
the application of the definition I 
have given in the beginning of this 
feclion. 

When any part of the human 
body is irritated, the heart fends it 
fo great a quantity of blood, that 
it will foon caufe rednefs, &c. as in jS. 
N°, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, of this fec- 

tion, 
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tion, if the caufe is not removed or 
overcome by nature or art. 

p. 7. Pain is a difagreeable fen- 
fa tion, which excites all living crea- 
tures to employ the utmoft of their 
power to remove its caufes. The 
artifice which nature ufes to free 
herfelf from it, is very admirable ; 
for fhe feldom fails to fend a flood 
of humours to any part affecTed 
with pain, even independent of the 
will. Pain fuppofes a ftimulus and 
the fenlibility with the irritability of 
the fibres as antecedent caufes; but it 
arifes immediately from an erethifm 
of the vefiels, and the impetuous 
velocity of the fluids, which both 
combine to irritate and diftend thefe 
veffels fo much beyond their tone, 
as to caufe pain. See page 15. 

We may fee what is here aflerted 
confirmed in Quadrupedes, when 

by 
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by a natural inftincT, they contrail 
their tunica cdftkofa, to drive away 
the flies, 

jQ. 8. The ftridure and erethifm 
of the veffels is greater in proporti- 
on to the intenflty of the inflamma- 
tion, and of confequence, the quan- 
tity of humours is leffened in them, 
it muft, therefore, be encreafed in 
their collaterals. In the mean time, 
the heart, according to the laws 
inftituted by provident nature, dou- 
bles its contractions, in order to free 
it's fubfervient veffels from their 
ftricture and erethifm ; hereby the 
action and re-action of the folids 
and fluids become Itronger and more 
frequent, and confequently the pulfe 
muft be accellerated. 
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Sect. II. 
Of an ERYSIPELAS. 

A N Eryfipelas, according to Boer- 
/^V have, is an inflammation of 
the fecond order. Before I explain 
this celebrated Author's opinion, I 
will prefent my Reader with what 
Fernellius has collected from the An- 
dents on that fubject 

<c Erysipelas, ardor eft vehe- 
mens per corporis fumma difFufus. 
Nec tumore manifefto extuberat, 
nec partem attollit aut diftendit, nec 
penetrat in fubjectam carnem, fed 
late difFunditur nulla colleclione cir- 
cumfcriptum. Quamcunque par- 
tem prehendk, vehementer mordicat 

& 
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& urit : color inert ex rubro flavef- 
cens, qui preflu fubterfugit, moxque 
redit. Dolor nec pulfans nec admo- 
dum vehemens eft. Qiium fluxio 
excutitur, horror quidem ac dein fe- 
bris hominem adoritur : ac fsepe 
quum in crura irruit, ab inguinis tu- 
more , initium ducit. Serpit id qui- 
dem herpetum more, atcnae priori 
derelicla fede, in vicinas partes fen- 
fim obrepit. Eft autcm duplex, 
unum quod fimplex eryfipelas Celfo 
appellatur, folo rubore & ardore, 
nulla exulceratione moleftum. Al- 
ter um quod eidem facer ignis nun- 
cupatur ePtque exulceratum eryfipe- 
las. Hujus duse (pedes runt, una 
qua fumma cutis fine altitudine ex- 
ulceratur, in qua & cruftulae inftar 
furfuris excitantur: altera cuius ex- 
ulceratio altius in cutem penetrar, 
e qua ruptis puftulis purulenta fanies 
exit. Simplicis eryfipelatis prigq 
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eft a fervente tenuique fanguine, 
qui biliofus appellatur: exulcerati 
vero ex eo cui bilis fupervacuas ejuf- 
que incalefcentis nonnihil fit admif- 
tum. Is e venis tenuioribus propul- 
fus nequaquam in came fubfiftit & 
hseret, fed tenuitate in cutem fertur 
& evolat, qua? denfior & compactior 
hunc retinet cohibetque. Qiiumque 
tenuis fit humor facile difpergitur, 
neque in confpicuum tumorem fe 
attollit. Genus hoc univerfum ex- 
quiiitum eft eryfipelas : quod vero 
phlegmonodes appellatur, tumentius 
quidem, fed minus fervidum exiftit 
mu! toque minus oedematodes." Vi- 
de FerneL De extern, corp. affect, 
cap. 4. lib. 7. Pathologic. 

1. When an inflammation 
does not penetrate deeper than the 
integuments, and caufes no apparent 
fwelling, it is called an eryiipelas, 

F not 
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not only by Fernellius, but by all 
the Antients and Moderns. 

<I>. 2. A simple eryfipelas mani- 
fefted by a rednefs and parching 
heat, can hardly be diftinguifhed 
from an exquiflte phlegmon ; for it 
has all its characters except a tu- 
mour, but I have mewed in the 
foregoing fection, that a tumour is 
not effential to an inflammation ; 
nor has our Author any reafon to 
affert, that it proceeds from a bili- 
ous blood, for the bile is not red ; 
yet this diforder may happen, when 
the bile is of a bad quality, or when 
it is difFufed over the furface of the 
body. 

<&. 3. Our Author, as all the 
Antients and moft of the Moderns 
have done, concludes, that the yel- 
lowim colour of the part affected 
by an eryfipelas proceeds from the 

bile - y 
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bile ; but I have obferved very of- 
ten, that this colour does not appear 
until the diforder is upon the decline, 
either towards a refolution, or a fup- 
puration. Van Swieten attributes 
this yellownefs to the ferum, in his 
Commentary on Aph. 390. But 
to prove this affertion, it would be 
neceffary, that nature fhould fend 
the ferum only to the affected part ; 
but it cannot be conceived how that 
could be effected according to the 
known laws of the animal (econo- 
my ; for we know by experience, 
that fuch as labour under this dif- 
order, are no way difpofed to fweat, 
nor have any moifture perceivable 
on their fkin ; on the contrary, they 
appear to the touch to be dry and 
parched, and burn all over with 
heat ; and it follows from what is 
faid in page 41, that the heart in 
that fituation, cannot be difpofed to 
feparate ferum from the blood to 
F 2 be 
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be lent preferably to any other hu- 
mour to the irritated part ; for 
which reafon, it is not more likely, 
that a yellow colour in an eryfipelas 
fhould rather a rife from the ferum 
than from the blood. 

Neither the blood nor any other 
humour is black ; but when col- 
lected in contulions, they take on 
that colour ; may not therefore the 
blood decompofed by the heat and 
puliation of an inflamed part, change 
its colour from reel to yellow? Be- 
iides, as the red blood is thicker than 
the ferum, it cannot fo eafily pafs 
orlby refolution ; therefore, it fhouid 
be more retained in the affected part 
than the ferum. Moreover, we are 
to remark, that Leuwenhoek ob- 
ferved the colour of the blood to 
proceed from the union of the white 
globules ; therefore, that union be- 
ing diffolved by the rarefaction arifing 

from 
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from an inflammatory heat, may oc- 
casion the red colour to vanifh partly 
or entirely, which, perhaps, hap- 
pens in the prefent cafe; and this is 
further proved by Dr. Sauvage, in 
his Phyfioiogy*, where he fays, that 
the redncfs of the blood proceeds 
from its thicknefs, and proves it by 
the authority of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
who has demonflrated, that bodies 
were red, becaufe the thicknefs of 
their particles was equal to l5 J 0 , 000 
of an inch ; that they appeared 
yellow, becaufe they were equal to 
20,000,000 part of an inch, and 
to appear black, if one, &c. 

All Phyficians allow, that an 
eryfipelas is never produced without 
a preternatural encreafe in the mo- 
tion of the fluids, and for that rea- 
fon, it is not certain, that a greater 

* Vide, pag. 179 and 199. 

F 3 quantity 
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quantity of ferum is fent or derived 
to an inflamed part, than what com- 
monly circulates with the blood. 
See g. 2. of this Section. 

<J). 4. Although an eryfipelas 
caufes no manifeft fwellingor diften- 
fion, yet we know by reafon and 
experience, that it feldom can hap- 
pen in any external part of the body, 
without attracting to it a greater 
afflux of humours than what is pro- 
pelled to it by the common laws 
of circulation in a healthy ftate$ 
and that of confequence the part 
muft fwell in fome meafure, except 
in fome confumptive habits, where- 
in the radical moifture is exhaufted, 
and the vis vitas is unable to propel 
the fluids to the circumference of 
the body, or in thofe in whom the 
febacean humour is entirely want- 

5. 
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<E>. 5. As it cannot be compre- 
hended, that an ulcerated eryfipelas 
can exift without pain, we can con- 
clude from thefe remarks, that Fer- 
nellius fupppfes an eryfipelas to be 
attended with heat, rednefs, fwel- 
ling and pain, which, according 
to Celfus, are the four chafleriftics 
of an inflammation. 

O. 6. We have remarked under 
O. N°. 5. Seel. 1. three feries of 
veffels through which the blood or 
any other humour is to pafs, ac- 
cording to our Author, before it can 
work its way into the cellular mem- 
brane to form an inflammatory tu- 
mour. Fernellius feems alfo to have 
hinted here, that thefe three feries 
of veflels are continued one into 
another, and that the humours can- 
not pafs from the.firft and fecond 
into the cellular membrane, or empty 
fpaces, as he calls it ; but if every 
F 4 part; 
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part of thefe two feries as well as 
the third, had not infpiring and ex- 
piring veffels and pores that open 
into the cellular membrane, there 
could be no fupply of oil or moifhire 
to prefer ve the fenfibility of the 
nerves, veins, and arteries, and the 
flexibility and elafticity of the mnf- 
cles, tendons, ligaments, and carti- 
lages ; they would foon grow ft iff 
and break by the leaft motion, juft 
like a twig, which withers by being 
long ex poled to the fun, and breaks 
before it can be in the leaft bent: 

I have obferved, that many Peo- 
ple who were long fubjecl to fcor- 
butic or venereal complaints, break 
their limbs by very fmall force, 
which muft certainly be owing to 
the want of that oily balfamic hu- 
mour, that paffes in a ftate of health 
from the veffels not only into the 
cellular membrane, but even into 

the 
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the fubftance of the bones. But 
when the veffels are attacked by a 
flow continued erethifm, as in the 
aforefaid difeafes, this balfamic hu- 
mour cannot always pafs, and when 
it does, it grows acrid, or evaporates 
before it can get a fupply ; becaufe 
the erethifm or aelion of the veffels 
is very irregular in fuch People, on 
account of the great changes which 
the non- naturals produce in their in- 
firm bodies. 

From thefe examples, we may 
venture to fay, in conjunction with 
Helmontius and Hippocrates, that 
every part or the body, both in- 
ward and outward, and confequent- 
ly of the vafcular fyftem, is inlpir- 
able and expirable ; it is therefore 
reafonable to think, that there are 
pores through the whole length of 
the veffels, by which a humour 
paffes into the cellular membrane, 

when 
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when the circulation is in a natural 
ft ate ; it is therefore probable, that 
when the tonic action of an in- 
flamed veffel is weakened or abo- 
lifhed in any part by too great a 
diftenfion from plenitude, the pores 
may become fo wide in that part, as 
to admit the red globules or other 
humours to pafs through them into 
the cellular membrane. 

For which reafon, it does not 
feem neceffary to fuppofe, that the 
morbific humour in an inflamed ar- 
tery fhould pafs through its extremi- 
ty before it can get into that mem- 
brane. Befldes, by what Dr. Hal- 
ler extracted from the experimental 
enquiries of Sir Clifton Wintring- 
ham, it appears, a that in general the 
trunks of the arteries are in all parts 
of the body weaker and the branches 
ftronger in their coats ; whence the 
impulfe of the blood may exert a 

con* 
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considerable effedb upon the former, 
but leaft of all on thofe of the 
limbs. 

From hence it is, that aneurifms 
are moll: frequently formed near the 
heart ; for in the lower extremities, 
the ftrength of the arteries and of 
the veins too is much encreafed. 

And the proportion of the arte- 
rial membranes or coats in thick- 
nefs, with refpect to their bores or 
capacities, is greater as the arteries 
grow lefs, and is thickeft in the leaft 
of them, which can tranfmit only 
one globule at a time. The truth 
of this is proved from anatomy, and 
the forcing of air into the arteries, by 
which they burft always with more 
difficulty as they are lefs ; and from 
the calculation itfelf, by which the 
magnitude of the leaft arteries is 
determined from the globules, dif- 

tending 
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tending their two femi cylindriq 
membranes. 

Anatomists have erroneoudy 
fuppofed the ftrength of the arteries 
and veins to decreafe, in proportion 
as they grow lefs in thicknefs, for 
by experiments, it appears, that the 
thineft veffels have often a much 
greater degree of compacmefs and 
ftrength proportionable than the 
larger ; and fome whofe coats are 
extremely thin, exceed in ftrength 
the aorta, whofe coats are ten times 
as thick, The emulgent artery was 
found a fifth or fixth part ftronger 
than the aorta at the heart, and the 
emulgent vein was found two thirds 
ftronger than the cava, &c* " 

* See remark on § 153, of Dr. Bailer's Phyfiology, 
containing an extract of Sir Clifton Wintringham's ex- 
perimental enquiry, concerning, the arteries and veins, 
tranflated into EngHfh by Dr, Mihles. 
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Hence it is more than probable, 
that the tonic action of an inflamed 
artery can fooner be overcome by 
diftenfion in any point where it is 
preternaturally diftended, than in 
its apex or extremity, notwithftand- 
ing what Fernellius, Boerhaave and 
all other Authors affirm to the con- 
trary ; therefore . I fee no neceffity 
of mppoiing the morbific humour 
to pais from the fanguineous arteries 
into another fmaller feries of veffels, 
to form an inflammation by error of 
place. Why mould it not pafs rather 
into their correfponding veins, if the 
ferous or lymphatic arteries be not 
intermediate between them ? if they 
be, the blood with every kind of 
humour mould always pafs through 
them before it could arrive in the 
veins. Such an affertion would be 
very abfurd, though it may be in- 
ferred from Boerhaave's way of rea- 
foning in the following aphorifms, - 
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" 37 2 ' Quodque ergo fieri po- 
teft vel in finibus arteriofis, vel in 
vafis ferolis lymphaticis aliifque mi- 
nor ibus, arteriofis dilatatis ofculis ad- 
miftbs globulos rubros aut alia fluid i 
elementa craflfa, per fines tranfmit- 
tere non potentibus. Si fanguis 
transfunditur in eas venas, quae fpi- 
ritibus accommodate, inflammatio- 
nem excitat. Celf. 5. 

378., Efficiunt earn in vafis 
lymphaticis arteriofis. 1 . Omnes 
caufe, quae initia horum latiora am- 
pliant, ita, ut in ea intrent partes fan- 
guinis eraffiores, quae propulfa? ulte- 
rius occurrunt anguftiis conni venti- 
busj ubi turn patiuntur eadem, qu x 
expofita (377); talis eft laxitas vaf- 
culi in fuo principio,,' motus violen- 
tus liquidi arteriofi : 2. Omnes cau- 
fae alteri inflammationi communes. 

375> 37 6 > 

379- 
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379. Unde et fimilis morbus in 
omni vafe conico, ubi fluit ex lato in 
angufta liquor, obtinere poteft ; ut 
enim in fanguine rubro fic in lym- 
pha alia eft forte pars eraffior reli- 
quis. 

380. Ex quibus vera diverfitas 
phlegmones eryfipelatis, oedema- 
tis, fchirri cum inflammatione li- 
quet.' ' 

0. 1. An artery, according to Bo- 
erhaave, is like a cone whofe bafe is 
in the heart, and apex in the extre- v 
mities of the body. An eryfipelas 
takes place nearer the apex of the 
cone than a phlegmon, and it ad- 
vances fometimes as far as the lym- 
phatics, where it is produced by er- 
ror of place. The ferum, according 
to this Author, is yellow, and in his 
Commentary onaph, 127, fays, that 
in the ferous arteries there may be a 
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red or yellow inflammation, the firft 
happens by error of place, the fecond 
is peculiar to thefe vefTels. 

If a little cruor with much ferum 
Magnates in the pellucid vefTels, 
which are obftrucled and inflamed, 
the affected part will then appear of 
a reddifh yellow, and this fort of 
-inflammation he calls an eryfipelas. 

Hence alfo appears the affinity 
betwixt an eryfipelas and a phleg- 
mon, fince they only difTer in the 
magnitude of their obftrudting par- 
ticles ; for in a phlegmon the red 
part of the blood is accumulated in 
the obftru&ed and diftended vefTels ; 
but in an eryfipelas, the ferum of 
the blood, mixed with a little cruor, 
becomes impervious in the fame 
manner ; alfo the feat of a phlegmon 
is the membrana adipofa, whereas 
an eryfipelas invades the external 

inte- 
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integuments of the body, or the in- 
ternal membranes. 

In this extract we may fee what 
our Author means by an inflamma- 
tion of the fecond order proceeding 
from an error of place ; but I will 
clearly mew by fair arguments drawn 
from the nature of the folids- and 
fluids, that this doctrine is contrary 
to reafon and experience. 

£ 2. It is a well-known truth, 
that the flun is more or lefs dried or 
parched in a fever, according to the 
vehemence of the fy mptoms, of 
which we may daily fee evident 
proofs in an ardent fever. I fuppofe 
no Phyfician will deny, but the 
drynefs of the fkin in this cafe pro- 
ceeds from the conftriction of its 
veffels, whether they be fanguiferous, 
ferous or lymphatics; *but in an in- 
flamed part the ftridure of thefe 

G vef- 
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veffels mud be far greater than in 
an ardent fever ; they mould there- 
fore exclude not only the red glo- 
bules, but alfo the peculiar humours 
to which they are deftined, and from 
thence become parched and dried. 

Hence we fee the reafon why a 
refolution does not happen before 
an inflammation ceafes, and why 
a moifture is not perceivable on the 
Ikin in an ardent fever, before it is 
upon the decline ; it appears, there- 
fore, from this experimental proof, 
which is obvious to every Practitio- 
ner, that in an eryfipelas, and in 
every kind of inflammation, the 
roiis and lymphatic veffels are under 
fo great a ftricture by an erethifm, 
that they exclude all kinds of hu- 
mours, and of confequence all degrees 
of fwellings ; from thence we may 
fee, that it is improbable an inflam- 
mation can take place in thefe vef- 
fels 
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IgIs by error of place. For that rea- 
fon, we can conclude, that the 
plenitude and derivation of humours, 
which happen upon fuch occafions, 
take place rather in the fanguiferous 
veffels, or in the cellular membrane, 
or in both together than in the for- 
mer ; therefore, it plainly follows, 
from the nature oi the ferous and 
lymphatic veffels, that our Author's 
doclrine, concerning an inflamma- 
tion of the fecond order, is contrary 
to experience. 

p, 3. In page 41, we have 
proved, that the blood as being 
grofler than the ferum or lymph, 
fhould come in a greater quantity 
than either of thefe to an inflamed 
part, and that the thicknefs of the 
humours in this cafe, is in propor- 
tion to the force of the inflammati- 
on ; thefe are immediate confe- 
quences of the laws of fecretions ; 

G 2 for 
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for it is allowed by all Phylicians, 
that the motion or force of any or- 
gan in the human body is greater in 
proportion, as it is nearer to the 
heart ; therefore, the humours fe- 
creted in them will be thicker, ac- 
cording to their diftance from that 
center of motion. 

Hence may be underftood, why 
the urine fecreted in the kidnies, 
and the bile fecreted in the liver, 
fhould be much thicker than the 
animal fpirits, and the humours 
which in a ftate of health, pafs off 
by fweat and by infeniible perfpira- 
tion ; becaufe thefe three laft are 
fecreted by organs much more dis- 
tant from the heart than the liver, 
or kidnies ; but the adion of the 
folids is preternaturally encreafed in 
every inflamed part, therefore, the 
humour derived to it will be thicker 
in proportion to the violence of that 

action ; 
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a&ion ; but the thicker it is$ the 
more it irritates and conftringes the 
capillary veffels, until it fhuts them 
up fo cl ofe, that it cannot enter 
their orifices \ it follows, therefore, 
from this argument drawn from the 
nature of the fluids, that our Au- 
thor's doctrine, concerning an ery- 
fipelas, or an inflammation of the 
fecond order, is contrary to experi- 
ence and the laws of fecretions. 

/3. 4. What I have here aflerted 
feems to be confirmed by Fernellius, 
whofe book is nothing more (if you 
except his ftile and language) than 
a copy of all the antient phyfical 
Authors, who jointly attribute the 
malignity of inflammatory tumours 
tothe greater groffnefs of the hu- 
mours they contain \ it is for that 
reafon, they all agree, that a c r- 
buncle and a furuncle produce rtie- 
lancholy effects \ becaufe they ar ife 
G 3 f rom 
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from a grofs fervent blood, &c. as 
aopears from what follows. 

" Carbunculus ex fanguine ori- 
ginem habet, non eo quidem tenui 
& laudabili, fed craiTo ac nigro,' ca- 
lido tamen fervente atque corrupto. 
Hie in quamcunque partem invafe- 
rit, earn mox exurit, puftulas cir- 
cura fe ardentiffimas acerrimafque 
ciet, tandemque ardoris vi crufta vel 
nigra vel cinerea obducitur. Huic 
partes vicins longo faspe tractu con- 
fentiunt, caloris dolorifque partice- 
pes : valid a quoque febris accerli- 
tur. Inflammata pars nunquam 
fuppurat, fed fervore exufta corrup- 
ts carnis lobum tandem excutit, quo 
excidente, ulcus cavum fordidum- 
que manet, hocque uno maxime a 
ceteris fejungitur tuberculis. Car- 
bunculorum alius fimplex, qui e folo 
ardore fimplicique putredine nafci- 
tur, alius malignus, qui his etiam 
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jungit venenatam qualitatem: talis 
in peftilentia grafl'atur, de quo plu- 
ra proprio loco diximus." 

" Furunculus dothien Graecis 
appellatus tuberculum acutum cum 
inflammatione ac dolore, ovum co- 
lumbinum magnitudine non exce- 
dens. Phymate ergo minus eft, fed 
acutius, rubentius, ac dolore gravi- 
us. Phlegmones veram fpeciem ex- 
hibet, fed ejus exigua? & quae vix 
infra cutem defcendat, atque fub- 
jectse carnis minimum comprehen- 
dat. Suppurat furunculus perinde 
atque phlegmone, hincque a iim- 
plici carbunculo difjeinitur. Fit 
autem non quemadmodum phleg- 
mone e probo {anguine, qui in par- 
ticulam vi quadam Lruat : fed e 
craiTb 6c vitiofo, non perinde tamen 
atque in carbunculo exuito, quem 
a reliquo puiiore natura fecernens 
tanquam infenfum, atque inutilem 
G 4 in 
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in corporis fumma propellit. Quo- 
circa ut phlegmone multitudinis, lie 
furunculus cacochymise faboles eft : 
raroque fit ut hie folitarius erumpat, 
i r ed fere mukis corpus fcatet atque 
inquinatur." Vide Fernel. De ex- 
tern, corp. affect, cap. 2. lib. 7. Pa- 
thoiogiss, 

o 

The comparifon here made by 
our Author, between a carbuncle, 
a furuncle, and a phlegmon, plainly 
fhews, that their different degrees 
of malignity and intenfity is owing 
to the groflhefs of the humours, 
from which they proceed ; and this 
was not the opinion of Fernellius 
alone, but of all the Antients, from 
whom he copied ; therefore, the con- 
clusion we have drawn in /3. 2, and 
jS. 3. of this fe&ion from experience, 
the nature of the fluids, and laws of 
fecretions agree with the opinion of 
all the Antients. For which rea- 

fon, 
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fon, it cannot be fuppofed, that 
what we fay is founded upon mere 
fyftem or hypothefis ; for all the 
principles of our doctrine are de- 
duced from reafon and experience ; 
and indeed, no principle ihould be 
adopted in phyfic, which has not 
fuch a real balls. 

Hence we may judge, that the 
herpes, the itch, and all the other 
difeafes of the lkin are produced by 
an effort of nature, to debarrafs 
herfelf of the irritating caufes from 
whence they proceed. 

p. 5. I have proved above in 
feci:. 1. that no obftruclions or flag- 
nations can be fuppofed to take 
place in parts inflamed by the prick- 
ing of a thorn, flinging of Bees, 
Wafps, &c. It fhould not therefore 
be fuppofed, that the groffnefs of 
the humour which is derived to au 

in- 
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inflamed part, is owing to its flag- 
nation, or to the obftruction it meets 
with through the fmalleft capillary 
vefTels, let them be of what kind 
they will. Befides the entrance of 
the humours into thefe veflels is very 
much hindered by their fenftbility, 
which by Boerhaave himfelf and his 
followers, is judged to be very ex- 
quifite. 

The nioft minute vefTels in the 
human body are employed in the 
fecretions and excretions, and par- 
ticularly in thole of fweat and infen- 
fible perforation \ and as the func- 
tions of thefe vefTels are moft com- 
monly fuppreffed or interrupted in 
an ardent and in all vehement in- 
flammatory diforders, and the cir- 
culation at the fame time is carried 
on in the largeft vefTels, we may 
lawfully infer that the fmalleft vef- 
fels in the body are more fenfible 

than 
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than the largeft ; and that it is pro- 
bable the force of a ftimulus, be it 
internal or external, fooner invades 
the fmalleft than the largeft veffels. 
As a faburra is fooner felt in the 
head than in the ftomach, which it 
immediately vellicates, fo, in the 
fame manner, an impreflion made 
in the largeft veffels may affect them 
lefs than their contiguous capilla- 
ries. 

It is thus, the fmall veffels when 
irritated, follicit nature to fend a 
greater quantity of fluid than ufual 
to their neighbouring large veffels, 
which by prefling the O/cula or ori- 
gin of the former caufes a ftricture 
in them, and an irritation propor- 
tionable to the quantity of fluid, 
which, upon thefe occafions, is fent 
by the heart to the affecled part. 
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It is thus, the capillaries concur 
by their ftricture to form fwellings 
in their contiguous large veffels, and 
in the cellular membrane, and ex- 
clude' it froin their own cavities, 
which is quite contrary to what has 
been hitherto imagined. If the fiinc-^ 
tions of the capillaries were not thus 
regulated, and if diftenfions or tu- 
mours could fo eafily take place in 
them, as molt Authors have fup- 
pofed, their texture would be foon 
deftroyed, all the fluids would ex 
travafatt, and put an entire flop to 
the circulation in every inflainmato*- 
xy diforder. 

jQ» 7. Boerhaave's do&rine con-, 
cerninor an inflammation of the fe- 
cond order is quite inconufcent with 
the mechani fm by which the circu- 
lation is carried on in the capilla- 
ries j ^becaufe the ruction and attrac- 
tion, 
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tion, on which it entirely depends 
in thefe veflels, are much di mini Hi- 
ed, difturbed, and almoft quite 
abolifhed in fome inflammatory dif- 
orders, on account of their ftricture 
and erethifm, as it is proved in 
j8, N°. i. and 5. of this Section. 

8. Boerhaave's doclrine is 
contrary to the very arguments the 
celebrated Van Swieten produces for 
its proof in § 372. 

The furface of the /kin grows 
red in perfons who run or walk faft 
(fays our Author) and in fuch as 
cry out loud, or ufe violent exercife ; 
he attributes the rednefs in thefe 
cafes, to the blood 's getting into the 
ferous, or lymphatic arteries, and 
from this argument he and' all Bo- 
erhaave's Followers conclude that an 
inflammation takes place in thefe 
vefTels by error oi place. 

The 
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The rednefs obferved in thefe 
cafes is no proof that an inflamma- 
tion can happen by error of place ; 
it can only be called at .moft, a dif- 
pofition towards that diforder ; for 
it is feldom or never attended with 
any pain, and it vaniihes according 
as the impreflion of the ftimulus 
ceafes, which indeed could not hap- 
pen fo foon, if the red globules were 
wedged into the ferous or lym- 
phatic arteries, efpecially if their 
ftructure is fuch, as it is reprefented 
by fome of thofe who defend Boer- 
haave's doctrine. For from every 
fecretory organ according to them, 
there fpring out canals of fuch dif- 
ferent ftruclures that through fome 
the red globules can pafs, whilft the 
white globules only can get into the 
other canals. They fay likewife that 
one red globule is equal in bulk to 
fix or feven white ones, and that 
fweat and infenfible perforation pafs 

out 
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out through pores and veffels of dif- 
ferent kinds or diameters. 

If all that be true, how can it 
be conceived that the red globules 
once impacted in the ferous or lym- 
phatic arteries can return back by 
their proper canals into the mafs of 
blood ? Befides, how is it poffible 
that the ferous or lymphatic arteries 
can be fo much dilated, as to admit 
the red globules of the blood ? cer- 
tainly if they did, the rcdnefs upon 
thefe occalions would not fo foon 
Fanifli. 

In all fuch cafes a greater column 
of blood than ufual is fent to thefe 
parts to rid them of the irritation 
from which the rednefs proceeds. 
(See Sect. 2,) And perhaps the dif- 
ference of thefe veffels is not greater 
than that which is between the pores 
and veflels through which fweat, 

and ■ 
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and the matter of infenflble perfpi- 
ration do commonly pafs ; and which 
now by Phyficians of the firft dif~ 
tin&ion are judged to be the fame. 

Leuwenhoeck had difcovered by 
the help of his microfcope that the 
humour which feemed to be white 
in the capillaries, became red in 
the trunks ; therefore we have rea- 
fon to think that the rednefs which 
appears in the fkin of thofe who 
run and ufe violent exercife, is owing 
rather to a greater column of blood 
than ufual, fent thither by the fym- 
pathy of, the heart, than to an er- 
ror of place. 

The whitenefs of the eyes pro- 
ceeds from a flownefs of circulati- 
on ; but in order to account for it, 
it is not necerTary to fuppofe their 
veffels fo fmall as not to admit the 
red globules of the blood ; for if 
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it was fo, nature could not conve- 
niently fend her univerfal remedy to 
relieve thefe organs, upon an emer- 
gency, from any accidents. The 
fame thing may be faid with regard 
to the whitenefs of the fkin, which 
is different in ficknefs, and in a ftate 
of health, according to the diffe- 
rence of circulation, as it may be 
feen in the fame Girl when flbe is 
well, and when fhe labours under 
a chlorofis. The greater capacity of 
the veffels hinders not the humours 
they contain from being thin, efpe- 
cially, as the veffels of the eye, 
the brain, Sec. are at a certain dif- 
tance from the heart. This is eafily 
perceived by thofe who know the 
laws of the fecretions. 

Hence it is probable, that the 
circulation is ftronger in a red rofe, 
and that it contains a greater quan- 
tity of fpiritus reEior than a pale 
H one, 
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one, and that the difference of their 
colour may be thus accounted for. 

I allow that the veffels which 
we call lymphatics, mould be nar- 
rower than thofe wherein the red 
blood commonly circulates ; becaufe 
as the circulation is flow in the 
former, they are feldom alike'dif- 
tended with fluids ; for which rea- 
fon, their fides muft certainly ap- 
proach one another, and according 
to the mechanic laws of the fecreti- 
ons, they fliould at tract the fineft and 
thineft part of the humours ; but 
it does not follow from thence, that 
the ferous and lymphatic veffels 
cannot at one time admit a greater, 
and at another time a fmaller quan- 
tity of fluids ; nor does it feem con- , % 
fiftent with the laws of the animal 
oeconomy, that they fhould be 
otherwife contrived. 



More- 
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Moreover we know that the va- 
riety of colours depends upon the 
different reflections of the rays of 
light, and that the difference in 
thefe reflections proceeds from the 
different configurations of the bo- 
dies which reflect them. From 
hence and from the experiments of 
Leuwenhoeck, it is probable that a 
certain quantity of lymph gathered 
together may a flume a red colour. 
Hence it may be concluded, that the 
fyftems of thofe who contend, that 
inflammations may proceed from 
the red blood paffed into the ferous 
or lymphatic arteries by error of 
place, is without foundation. 

& 9. Van Swieten, for the 
greater proof of his affertion, ufes 
alfo the following argument in §. 
372. If any part of the body, (ays 
he, is expofed to the vapours of 
warm water, it will fwell and look 
H 2 red- 
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redder than ufual, from the ingrefs 
of the red blood into the fmaller, 
relaxed ferous or lymphatic arteries ; 
from hence he concludes, that in 
inflammations, in the fame man- 
ner, thefe vefTels are fo relaxed near 
their origin, that the red blood and 
other thicker humours than what 
ufually circulate in them, can freely 
enter their orifices, and caufe an 
inflammation of the fecond order. 

Certainly rednefs in this ex- 
periment does not proceed from a 
laxity of the capillary vefTels in their 
origin, but rather from an irritation 
excited by the heat of the water. 
But if the body or any part of it, 
is for a certain time expofed to the 
like vapours, it becomes foft, re- 
laxed and pale. Hence we fee that 
fome caution and prudence is re- 
quired in the application of fuch va- 
pours. Befides, as it is proved (page 

76) 
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76) that the capillaries in proporti- 
on to their cavities or diameters are 
ftronger than the largeft veffels ; it 
cannot be fuppofed that the vapour 
of warm water could fo fuddenly 
relax them. 

Moreover, as it is allowed, that 
there are blood veffels all over the 
furface of the body, and that they 
are larger than the ferous or lympha- 
tic veffels, their tunics alio' muft 
be weaker than thofe of the latter > 
(page 76) and confequently mould 
be fooner and more eafily relaxed ; 
therefore, as laxity muft begin in 
the blood veffels in the above ex- 
periment, their ftrength mull be di- 
minifhed, and for that reafon they 
cannot be fuppofed to propel the 
blood more than ufual into the 
aforefaid veffels ; on the contrary, 
they mould propel it lefs than in a 
natural ftate. It is thus, the large 
H 3 veffels 
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veffels when relaxed in a dropfy, 
cannot propel the humours to the! 
circumference of the body, as ap- 
pears from the drynefs of the fkin 
in this diforder ; therefore, as red- 
nefs in the above experiment can- 
not proceed from the greater laxity 
.of the ferous or lymphatic veffels, 
or even of the blood veffels, it muft 
arife from an irritation occalioned 
by the heat of the water. 

p. 1 6. It is furpriiing that the red- 
nefs of the fkin after running, hard 
labour, or violent exercife, fhould 
be judged by the celebrated Boer- 
haave and Van Svvieten, to be a pre 
ternatural flate ; for it would fol- 
low from thence, that young men 
and all thofe who are in perfect 
health, and in whom the fkin is al- 
ways red, mould be in fuch a ftate, 
which would indeed be contradicto- 
ry and very abfurd. 

I PRO- 
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I propose now briefly to explain 
the nature of an eryfipelas. 

An eryfipelas is that ftate of an 
inflammation wherein the affected 
part becomes white, when it pref- 
fed with the finger ; but foon af~ 
fumes its former colour when the 
finger is removed. 

A glutinous humour is fupplied 
by the febacious glands to preierve 
the fenfibility of the fkin, and keep 
it moifi, by checking in fome mea - 
fure, the egrefs of the fluid which goes 
off through its pores. This glutinous 
humour being wanting in an eryfipe- 
las, the fkin is dry and parched, 
and little or no fwelling can be 
perceived ; becaufe the erethifm of 
the vefTels is but fmal], and the mor- 
bific humours having . nothing in 
their way to retard their egrefs ex- 
hale through the expiring vefTels of 
H 4 the 
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the fkin. It is by the want of this 
glutinous humour that an eryfipelas 
differs from a hot oedema. 

In an eryfipelas the irritability of 
the fkin is much augmented through 
want of the febacious humour, which 
in a ftate of health covers the extre- 
mities of its nerves, and defends them 
from external objects. The /kins of 
Swans, of the Rhinoceros, and thofe 
of all amphibious animals, are co- 
vered with fo large a quantity of this 
humour, that water cannot eafily pe- 
netrate them. The bladder, the in- 
teftines, the mediaftinum, pericardi- 
um, with all the membranes which 
line the different cavities of the hu- 
man body, are covered with a humour 
not very unlike the febacious. The 
nature of this humour may be better 
underfiood from what 1 (hall in the 
fequel quote from Dr. Sauvage, when 
I come to treat of a fcirrhus. 

It 
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It may hence, in the mean time, 
be underftood why the interlines 
fometimes by the force of an inflam- 
mation rather grow dry than fweil \ 
the fame thing happens not only in 
thefe organs, but in every other part 
of the body, when the extremities 
of the expiring veffels are not co- 
vered with this fort of humour. 
But we are to remark, that the ex- 
travafated fluids cannot pafs through 
thefe veffels, when they are infpif- 
fated by the force or duration of 
the diforder, as I am to fhew when 
I come to treat of fuppuration. 
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Sect. III. 
Of an OEDEMA. 

cc j yp pituita alia- tenuis, aquofa, 
aut mucofa exiftit, alia craf- 
fa & glutinoikj cujusmodi eft qua? 
vitrea aut gypfea appellator : ita ne- 
ceffe eft varios ex hac colle&a nafci 
tu mores. Ac primum quidem oede- 
ma tumor eft frigidus, laxus ac mol- 
lis, doloris expers. Nec calor, nec 
rubor, fed vel genuinus vel albidus 
duntaxat color ineft : tumor fcpe 
magnus & qui preflb digito, vel nullo 
vel exiguo dolore cedit. Eft autem 
duplex : unus colle&us & circum- 
fcriptione definitus, qui proprie ac 
fimpliciter oedema nuncupatur : al- 
ter diffufus & expanfus, qui re&ius 

tu- 
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tumor eft oedematofus. Hie ex cm- 
diore pituitofoque fanguine, aut je~ 
coris aut affumptorum vitio progig- 
nitur, qui in nutriendas partes il- 
lapfus, nec in earum fubftantiam 
converfus, fenfim cumulatus redun- 
dat partemque tumore diftendit, ac 
fere retinet prementis digiti veftigi- 
urn. Ita fane in tabe, in cachexia 
& in leucophlegmatia, modo pedes, 
modo reliquum corpus omne tumi- 
dum evadit. Verum autem & ex- 
quifitum oedema non ex fanguine 
pituitofo, fed ex pituita fit fuper- 
vacanea, quae folum vel aquofa, vel 
mucofa fit, undecunque ilia in af- 
feclam partem deferatur. Fere ta- 
me n e capitis diftiilationibus huic 
origo eft, quse faspe in genua, inter - 
dum in humeros aliafque partes de- 
cumbit."* 

* Vide Fernel De extern, corp. affect, cap. 3. lib. 
7. Pathologist. 

I. 
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$ i. As an oedema may proceed 
from two forts of humours, fo it is 
diftinguifhed by Fernellius into two 
kinds ; the one which proceeds from 
a watery humour, and called by our 
Author a true oedema, to which 
may be referred cold fwellings, a 
dropfy, for example, an anafarca, 
&c. and the other kind which arifes 
from a fort of thick glutinous phlegm, 
called glaffy or plaftic The Anti- 
ents believed this fort of matter to 
be a black kind of bile, or a burnt 
fort of blood ; but our Author fup- 
pofes it to be a fuperfluous blood, 
which nature not being able to affi- 
milate fufficiently to nourifh the 
body, throws out on the furface of 
the skin, where it produces a hot 
oedema ; and the glutinous matter 
which covers the skin in this difeafe, 
may be reckoned the principal caufe 
why the humours are collected in 
the cellular membrane in inflamma- 
tory 
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tory diforders ; for when that matter 
is wanting, they pafs out through 
the pores, as in an eryfipelas. 

<5 2. Our Author does not clearly 
fhew the difference between a cold 
and a hot oedema ; the latter is di- 
ftinguifhed from the former by its 
heat, and the pain which is felt 
when the affected part is preffed ; 
befides it yields not fo eafily to the 
touch, as in a cold watery oedema, 
in a leucophlegmacy for example, 
or in an anafarca ; neither does the 
skin retain the impreffion of the fin- 
ger fo long as in thefe cold difor- 
ders ; but ftill longer than in an 
eryfipelas, nor is the colour of the 
part changed unlefs there is a diape- 
defis. 

0. 3. I shall mew when I come 
to treat of fuppuration, that an in- 
flammation is moft commonly oede- 

matous, 
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matous, and that one method of 
cure may be fufficient in a phleg- 
mon, an erylipelas and a hot oede- 
ma. It can hardly be underftood 
from our Author how a hot oedema 
can be inflammatory ; for he feems 
to attribute it to bad digeftion or 
the diforders of the liver ; however, 
it is reckoned a true inflammation 
by Van Swieten, in § 380 of Boer- 
haave's aphorifms. 

From the obfervations I made in 
the Hofpitals of Paris, I found that 
a great number of Patients when 
weakened by the duration of their 
ailments, were wont to complain of 
an intolerable pain all round the ab- 
domen, and in three or four days af- 
terwards to have its whole cavity 
diftended with fluctuating water* 
I alfo obferved, that others com- 
plained of the like pain in the in- 
ferior extremities, beioie the water 

defcended 
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in 



defcended to the legs and feet I 
have leen others recover from drop- 
lies by taking antiphlogiftic purges 
after bleeding. 

We are to remark alfo, that the 
celebrated Dr. Mead, cured an hy- 
dropick Patient by narcotics. Willis 
employed them alfo with fuccefs in 
a limilar cafe, and the learned Spon 
cured an hydropick by twenty bleed- 
ings.* 

These facts being premifed, and 
the limplicity of nature in her ope- 
rations being attended to, quere, 
whether there be any analogy be- 
tween a cold and a hot oedema, and 
whether they both proceed from 
limilar mechanifms ? Certainly the 
lymptoms which precede the ingrefs 
of the ferum into the cellular mem- 
brane are not very unlike thofe which 

* See Medical Precepts, by Richard Mead, M. D, 
chap. 8. 

are 
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are obferved before fuppuration takes 
place. In both cafes, to be fure, 
nature ftruggles as much as poffible, 
before flie admits the humours into 
the cellular membrane, and com- 
monly the refiftance upon thefe oc- 
cafions is very great, efpecially in dry 
melancholick habits, as I have ob- 
ferved very often. I attributed the 
dropfy of this clafs of Patients to 
fpiflitude and want of. ferum in the 
mafs of blood occaiioned by an ex- 
cefs of perfpiration, which fome- 
times happens to be fo immoderate- 
ly great in this fort of People, that 
the blood is fo much deprived of its 
vehicle, that it cannot furnifh the 
minute ramifications of the nerves 
or lymphatics, with a fufficient quan- 
tity of the fluids to which they are 
diliined. Hence the force of the 
folids is diminifhed which occalions 
a lentor, weakens digeftion, and 
brings on a dropfy. 

A 
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A hot oedema arifes from a co- 
lumn of humours preternaturally 
encreafed and diftending fo much 
the fides of the veffels, that it caufes 
pain. If the diftenfion and pain 
continue for any time, the veffels 
lofe their tone and contractile force, 
the pores are enlarged and a free 
p adage opened for the humours into 
the cellular membrane. 

Almost the fame thing is ob- 
ferved to happen in a cold oedema; 
for the veflels being too much com- 
preffed by a fuperabundant quantity 
of ferum, the Patient feels great 
pain, or a very considerable anxiety, 
until at laft, the veffels deprived of 
their tone and contractile force per- 
mit a free paffage to the ferum into 
the cellular membrane, or into the 
other cavities of the body. 

\ I From 
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From hence we may fee, that the 
veffels and pores can be dilated by 
too much motion or by too much 
laxity. The laft cafe is quite fo- 
reign to my fubjecl ; I only mention 
it, in order to take away the equivo- 
cation which might arife from a cold 
and a hot oedema. I proceed now 
to mew the defeat of Boerhaave's 
doctrine concerning the latter. 

A h o t oedema, according to 
Boerhaave, takes place in the lym- 
phatic arteries nearer the apex of the 
cone than an eryfipelas, and in that 
they differ from one another ; be- 
sides the blood has no fhare in pro- 
ducing this fort of oedema. 

An oedema is the fecond fpecies 
of inflammation of the fecond order 
according to our Author, I have 
proved in feci. 2. P. N°, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5> 
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5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, that it cannot 
poffibly exift. 

Although it is evident from 
what has been faid in feci:. 2, that 
nature cannot fend a particular hu- 
mour different from the blood to 
form an oedematous fwelling ; yet I 
will for a moment admit the fup- 
pofition and reafon in confequence 
of the following quotation, wherein 
Boerhaave maintains the lymph to 
be the quinteiTence of the blood. 
cc Aquofior, fluidior, falina, fpirituo- 
fa portio cruoris fic feparatur ab ar- 
teriole* fanguine ope glandularum, 
quae vadit in vafa minima ad motum 
& nutrimentum ; reliqua pars craf- 
fior, rubra venis redditur fenfim lati- 
oribus line obftruclionis metu ; ergo 
cruor arteriofus primo venofo dilutior 
magifque lymphaticus, cujus effe&u 
vafa majora aperta tenentur, robur 
corpori datur, materies conftantiori 
I 2 refectui 
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refectui fervatur, fed inde venofo 
cruori dilutionis neceffitas, ut fluat, 
iterum per arterias minimas pulmo- 
nales aliafque : hocce efFeclu lympha 
glandulis fecreta funcla fuo munere 
et circnitu redditur immediate vel 
per du&um Pequeti ante novum in 
cor ingreffum."* 

As it appears from hence, that 
the lymph is accounted by Boer- 
haave to be the moft fpirituous part 
of our fluids, and to be the chief 
agent of nutrition and animal mo- 
tion, its quantity with regard to the 
other humours, fhould be very fmall, 
and the veffels which contain it 
fhould be alfo fmall in proportion, 
if compared with thofe which con- 
tain the reft of the humours. For 
the fame Author afferts in his chy- 
miftry, by the authority of Mr. 



* Vide Inftitut. Med. § 209. Boerhaavii. 

Boyle, 
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Boyle, that the fpiritus reElor of the 
plants is not equal to the ]OQ | ooo part 
of the water or vehicle which con- 
tains it. May not therefore the fame 
thing be faid of the lymph, which 
the former accounts to be as it were 
the fpiritus rector of the human bo- 
dy. It is well known, that there 
are many pellucid tumours, called 
lymphatic, which contain upwards 
of 9 or 10 lb. of fluid, and the 
mufcular motion at the fame time 
not in the leaft impaired. Now 
I afk of thofe who defend our Au- 
thor's doctrine, from whence fuch 
a prodigious quantity of lymph can 
come ? From whence fo much quin- 
teffence in the blood ? To pretend 
that fuch an accumulation of fluid 
could be furnifhed by the lymph, 
or from a rupture of its veffels would 
feem altogether abfurd ; befidcs, 
how is it poflible that the blood vef- 
fels could remain quiet and eafy, 

I 3 and 
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and make a truce, as it were, with 
the morbific matter during the time, 
which a fwelling of fo prodigious a 
fize requires to its formation ? There- 
fore, it does not feem reafonable, 
that nature can fend any kind of hu- 
mour preferable to the red blood to 
form a hot oedematous fwelling. 
Indeed it is more likely that the 
blood, the pus and ichor with all 
the diverfoy of humours which are 
found in fuch fwellings, are engen- 
dered by the heat, puliation and pain 
of the affected part. Moreover, 
this fort of fwellino; comes on fud- 
denly, an inflance of which fell 
lately under my own obfervation, 
when a white pellucid tumour of a 
furprifing bignefs, I perceived to 
arife round the knee in the fpace of 
one night. Such a fwelling could 
not certainly proceed from the 
lymph. 

The 
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The Antients attributed oedema- 
tous fwellings to an atrabiliary hu- 
mour. Modern Authors thought it 
was eafier to keep this opinion in 
view with a little conjectural altera- 
tion, than to make obfervations of 
their own. It is for that reafon> 
Boerhaave attributed this diforder to 
the ferum or lymph, and banifhed 
the term atrabilis. But as moft of 
the Antients underftood by this 
term, fcex fanguinis^ that is the dregs 
of the blood, it was more likely to 
produce a hot oedema, than the fe- 
rum or lympli. 

The term atrabilis, or f&x fangui- 
m's, mould not be intirely expunged 
put of phyfic ; becaufe, in the fenfe 
of the antient Phyficians, it compre- 
hended many ideas ; for they were 
fo exact in diftinguifhing the diffe- 
rent conftitutions of their Patients, 
that they called one conftitution, 
I 4 phleg- 
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phlegmatic, the other fanguine, &c. 
Such as they found of a dry hot 
conftitutiorv thoughtful, lively, and 
given to {peculation, they called bili- 
ous. Indeed they were not much mis- 
taken in their account, < for thefe Peo- 
ple commonly perfpire lo much, that 
their blood, not having a fufficient 
quantity of vehicle or ferum, pro- 
duces heat, coftivenefs, and an al- 
kalefcence of the bile, from whence 
inflammatory dil orders very often 
proceed. Tumours ariiing in fuch 
habits, were fuppofed by the Anti- 
ents to proceed from an atrabdis or 
fcex janguini^ that is a thick hot 
.kind of humour wherein the bile 
had a fhare. Hence we fee, that 
the An dents, though unacquainted 
with the true mechanifm of fecre- 
tions, were perfuaded that the grofs- 
eit part of the humours was derived 
to inflammatory tumours, (A 2, 3, 
feci. 2. J 

The 
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The extremities of the nerves all 
over the body, are covered with a 
mucous or glutinous humour, like 
that which the febacious glands fur- 
nifh for the cuticular nerves. The 
more this humour abounds in the 
cellular membrane, the more the 
fluids derived by the force of an in- 
flammation to that membrane, mail 
be detained, and of confequence the 
fwelling mail be greater ; but as this 
glutinous humour is feldom wanting 
in the cellular membrane, or in the 
fur face of the {kin, fo alfo an in- 
flammation feldom happens which 
is not oedematous. 

As the thinneft fluids, upon thefe 
occafions, are very requiflte to extin- 
guifh heat, and prevent concretions, 
quere, whether this glutinous hu- 
mour, and the ftri&ure of the ca- 
pillaries were not providentially con- 
trived to detain them in the body? 

In 
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In fome confumptive habits whole 
humours are very acrid, dry, and in- 
fpiffated, whofe veffcls are almoft 
empty, and in whom the force of the 
heart is very fmall, little or no oedema 
or tumour can be perceived, altho' 
the ulcers, which fpread over their * 
legs, thighs and other parts of their 
body, are evident ligns that they la- 
bour under a very fevere inflamma- 
tion. No fwelling appears in thefe 
cafes, perhaps, becaufe the febacious 
humour is defective, being confumed 
by the long duration of the difeafe. 

The diverfity of heat obferved in 
inflammatory tumours, conflfls in 
the different degrees of coction of 
the morbific matter, whereof I am, 
to fpeak more at large, when I come 
to treat of fuppuratipn. 

I make no doubt, but that feveral 
Perfons, as well as myfelf, have ob- 
ferved 
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ferved a phlegmon on its decline, to 
affiime fucceffively the forms of an 
eryfipelas and oedema, and by nature 
or art foon to vanifh ; which would 
not certainly happen fo foon, if they 
proceeded from an infphTated blood, 
ferum, or lymph wedged, if I may 
ufe fuch an expreffion, into the 
fmalleft vefTels. 

For which reafon, as thefe diffe- 
rent appearances of an inflammati- 
on are known to arife fucceffively 
in the fame place, it feems very cer- 
tain, that they proceed from the 
fame caufe, namely, from the fame 
kind of humours, in the fame feries 
of veflels, and that they are nothing 
elfe, ,but the different degrees or. in- 
tenfity of the fame difeafe. Befides, 
it is known by experience, that they 
are cured by the fame remedies, 
which fufficiently confirms the truth 
of what we have advanced upon 

this 
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this article ; therefore it is quite 
needlefs to place thefe three appear- 
ances of an inflammation in three 
different fedions of a cone, and to 
attribute each of them to a particu- 
lar humour, and indeed it is quite 
contrary to v i •. any Phyfician or 
Surgeon will find verified by obfer- 
vation in his own practice. 
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Sect. IV. 
Of the DIAGNOSTIC SIGNS 

OF AN 

INFLAMMATION. 

1 . H E Diagnoftic figns of an 
A inflammation may be taken 
from its definition, page 19, and 
from its effects, (chap. 1. feci. 1. 0 m 
N Q . 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,) and its different 
names are known from the different 
parts wherein it takes plage. 4* 
feci. 1. chap. 1. 

PROGNOSTIC SIGNS. 

The dignity of the affected part, 
the greatnefs of the fwelling, the 

con- 
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conftitution of the Patient, and 
the intenlity of the fymptoms 
will declare the future event of an 
inflammation. Therefore, if the 
Patient is confcious that his humours 
are not vitiated by the pox or fcur- 
vy, fcrophulous difeafes, &c. that 
the phlegmon has not penetrated 
deep into the parts under the fkin, 
we niay fafely fay, that it is void of 
danger, and that it is like to termi- 
nate by refolution, or at leaft by a 
laudable fuppuration. 

When the parts attacked by a 
phlegmon, are of a firm texture, 
and have but a frnall quantity of 
veffels, fuch as the ligaments and 
glands, the cure is tedious, and fup- 
puration cannot be brought on with- 
out much difficulty; 

The danger is greater or fmaller 
according to the pain, heat, puliati- 
on, 
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on, &c. and according as the vaf- 
cular fyftem of the Patient is more 
or lefs irritable. If thefe fymptoms 
are leffened by degrees without leav- 
ing a hardnefs in any glandular part, 
it is certain, that the diforder will 
not degenerate into a fcirrhus. But 
if thefe fymptoms ceafe fuddenly, the 
epidermis is raifed into blifters full 
of ichor, or finks, and the colour 
of the part becomes black, or livid, 
whilfr. the pulfe at the fame time is 
but fmall, the urine and excrements 
become fetid, and the fenfibility of 
the affected part is intirely abolifh- 
ed, it is mofl certain, that a gan- 
grene is approaching or already 
begun. When a glandular part, 
after the fymptoms are lefiened by 
degrees, becomes hard and refifling 
to the fingers, a future fcirrhus is to 
be foretold. The phlegmons which 
take place in the eyes, throat, 

ten- 
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tendinous, or nervous parts, are to 
be accounted dangerous. The deep- 
er the phlegmon penetrates into the 
affected part, the harder it is to be 
cured. 



Sect. V. 

Of the CURE of 
INFLAMMATIONS k General. 

^T^ H E indication of cure for this 
A diforder, directs the ufe of all 
fuch means as may tend to leffen the 
erethifm of the veffels, and to abate 
the encreafed velocity of the fluids, 
Thefe are both leffened, or fome- 
times totally cured by venefection, 
mild purges, diluents, acids, oily, 
mucilaginous, and narcotic medi- 
cines prudently adminiftered. 

1. The 
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1. The diet mould be diluent, le- 
nitive, and cooling; Blood fhould be 
drawn in proportion to the fluxion, 
the intenfity of the pain and other 
lymptoms, and according to the 
ftrength of the Patient ; large 
draughts of barley water, rice water, 
with nitre # from 3] to g to every 
pint, alfo maiden-hair tea, whey and 
other liquors of the fame clafs, are 
very efficacious. 

The emuliio communis of the 
London pharmacopoeia is excellent 
upon thefe occafions ; but it will 
become more agreeable, if inftead 
of gum arabic, you fubftitute the 
four great cold feeds of each 5j. 

If the emulfion mould weaken 
the ftomach, you may in its ftead 
ufe barley water, aromatized with 
fome agreeable herb, and fweetened 
with the fyrup of maiden-hair. 

K If 
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Ie the emullion does not pafs off 
freely by urine, a proper dofe of 
nitre may be added to it occafional- 
]y ; for as no fait diffufes itfelf in 
any fluid fo much as nitre, it mull 
be very efficacious, by exciting gent- 
ly the contractions of the veffels, to 
prevent the concretions of the ani- 
mal fluids, in an inflammatory flate ; 
but it mull be taken with a fuflicient 
quantity of drink , otherwife it may 
irritate the vifcera, and particularly 
thekidnies and urinary duels. Moft 
commonly it carries its action upon 
the latter, and when it does, we may 
generally expect; good effects from its 
operation ; but in the diforders of 
thefe parts, we are to be cautious, 
lead it mould irritate too much ; it 
fhould therefore be given in fmall 
dofes, in thefe cafes, efpecially by 
young Practitioners, who have not 
ikill or experience enough to form 

a 
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a judgment concerning the feasibili- 
ty of tbe Patient. 

We may be afTured, that nitre ir- 
ritates, if, when it is adminiftered 
in proper dofes, the quantity of 
urine compared with that of the 
drink, is too fmall. 

2. After bleeding in the foot, 
or in the jugular vein, and admi- 
niftering a gentle purge to clear the 
prim as viae, a femicupium of warm 
water will fometimes eafe inflamma- 
tions of the head ; for by the heat 
of fuch a bath, a great quantity of 
humour is derived from it to the in* 
ferior extremities, by which means 
their column and quantity is leffen- 
ed in the vefTels of the brain, and 
of confequence their irritation and 
erethifm. A fmall inflammation of 
the brain is thus very often cured. 
A warm bath is no lefs efficacious 
K 2 in 
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in curing inflammations in other 
parts of the body. For the fibres 
grow hard in this diforder, it is no 
wonder, therefore, they fhould foften 
with warm water, when the very 
horns of Deers may be rendered as 
foft as jelly, by being expofed to its 
vapours. A vapour bath, and fo- 
mentations produce the like effect, 
efpecially when they are more or 
lefs impregnated with emollients and 
aromatics, or with acids. Fomen- 
tations of warm milk may be or- 
dered for the fame end, with great 
fuccefs, or a decoction of the root 
of althea, applied warm. A poul- 
tice made of ground linfeed, or a 
fomentation made of its decodtion 
will anfwer the fame end. 

After employing baths, vapours, 
or fomentations, the following to- 
pics may be ufed. 

3. OlNT- 
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3. Ointments, fvveet oils, lini- 
ments, anodyne pultefles, made up 
with bread and milk, the oil of 
olives, linfeed oil, and faffron, or 
diafcordium, applied outwardly will 
contribute to leften the erethifm, not 
only of the external parts, but alfo 
of the internal vifcera of the abdo- 
men, and of the thorax. The oint- 
ments of althea and elder, the oil 
of olives, either jointly or feparate- 
ly, in equal quantities, may be ap- 
plied to the fide ; lor example, in a 
pleurify. The following fomenta- 
tion may be applied in the fame 
cafe, Take four ounces of the tops 
of white poppies, boil them in two 
quarts of common water, until they 
are reduced to one, ftrain, and add 
tw& ounces of vinegar ; make a fo- 
mentation to be applied to the af- 
fected part. 

K 3 4. In 
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4. In an erethifm of the throat, 
oily potions, with fome gentle nar- 
cotics, may be given with fuccefs. 

Inflammations of all parts of 
the body are cured after the fame 
manner, but we mould have regard 
to the flructure, fituation, and con- 
nection of thefe parts, to the ante- 
cedent caufes of that diforder, and 
to the conftitution of the Patient. 

It is certain, that the fibres grow 
hard by the force of the erethifm, 
and by that means lofe their flexibi- 
lity ; therefore, to bring them to 
their former ftate, it is neceffary to 
life a great quantity of oil, efpeci- 
ally in the inflammations of the 
prim as vis ; but regard muft be had 
to the fbrength of the flomach and 
conftitution of the Patient ; for they 
are not to be given to fuch as are of 
delicate habits, without fome pre- 
caution. 
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caution, and if they do take any- 
oily medicine, it mould be mixed 
with fome agreeable aromatic or flo- 
machic diftilled water. Difpenfato- 
ries abound fo much with receipts 
of this kind, that it is needlefs to 
infert any here. 

As it is neceflary to keep the bo- 
dy open, the decocliion of tamarinds 
or prunes, lenitive electuary, falts 
and manna, &c. &c. mould be given 
or adminiftered either in a draught, 
or in the form of a glyfter. 

The prima? vi^ being thus cleared 
of all fordes, by the foregoing me- 
dicines, abforbent draughts, fuch as 
the decodtum album, or julap cre- 
taof the London Difpenfatory, are to 
be prefcribed in the inflammations 
of the interlines, as often as they 
proceed from any vellicating acrimo- 
nious leven \ and if the Patient finds 
K 4 eafe 
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eafe by them, he is to life them 
plentifully, and afterwards to take a 
gentle purge. In the fame ca(e 
glyfters are very efficacious. 

Glysters are of great fervice in 
inflammations of all parts of the 
body, becaufe they derive a great 
quantity of humours to the interlines, 
and becaufe they pafs ixn mediately 
into the vefTels without weakening 
or fatiguing the ftomach. 

Nourishing glyfters are to be in- 
jected, when the functions of the 
organs of deglutition are difordered, 
or weakened, or when, on account 
of a violent vomiting, the aliments 
are rejected by the ftomach. Often 
have I feen life fupported a long time 
by this means, 



5. If by too rapid a motion ex- 
cited by an inflammation, the hu- 
mours 
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mours are fo much rarefied, that 
they occafion a falfe plethora, we 
mu ft have recourfe to acids. No 
Phyfician doubts, bi^t volatile alka- 
lies, by the force of inflammations 
are produced in the human body:, 
and as a fulpnureous principle makes 
no fmall part of the compofition, 
they powerfully diflolve the blood. 

We are taught by chymiftry, that 
acids have a great affinity with vo- 
latile alkalies, whofe fmell is owing 
to their combination with fulphur ; 
hence it is probable, that acids taken 
inwardly, by uniting with the vola- 
tile alkalies, (which by the force of 
the diforder, may be extricated from 
the mafs of blood) blunt their fti- 
mulus, leffen the erethifm, and pre- 
vent the diffolution of the humours. 

From hence, and from the anfwer 
given to the fifth objection, P. 4. 

chap. 
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chap. 2. it is probable, that the par- 
ticles of the fluids are at traded to 
one another, by the help of acids, 
and that their action againft the 
fides of the veffels muft neceiiarily 
be leflened by thefe means. Be- 
fides acids powerfully diflbive the 
particles of tartar, which fometimes 
get into the mafs of blood. From 
all which it is eafy to judge why 
acids are fo efficacious in the cure 
of inflammations, 

6. If the greatnefs of the pain 
hinders the Patient to fleep, he is 
to be ordered fome preparation of 
opium, and after bleeding, diluting 
and evacuating the faburra of ,, the 
primae viae, with a gentle purge pre- 
pared with manna, tamarinds, and 
fome neutral fait. It is certain, that 
the impreflion made by narcotics, in 
the parts which they immediately 
touch, foon abates the fenfation of 
pain wherever it takes place, and this 

mufl 
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muft be owing to the fympathy 
which fubfifts between the different 
parts of the human body, and not 
to the immediate application of thefe 
medicines, a truth I have feen ve- 
rified in many inftances. 

Narcotics taken in the mouth, 
or in glyfters, foon flop or abate 
pain in any part of the body, as 
every one of the Faculty mull have 
experienced. It is impoffible that 
could be effected in fo fhort a time, 
by an immediate contact; there- 
fore the impreffion made by them in 
the fromach or inteftines, is fuch, 
that it is foon communicated to the 
whole nervous fyftem ; whether that 
impreflion is pleafing or irritating, 
we are quite at a lofs. If a young 
tame, well fed Quadrupede is gently 
ftroked in any nervous part by a 
Perfon with whom he is familiar, he 

ftops, 
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flops, and is put into fuch an exta^- 
ly, that he throws himfelf fome- 
times on the ground, and, if the 
ftroking is continued, falls a fleep, 
of which I have myfelf feen many 
proofs made in animals of different 
kinds. It is furprifing how varioully 
the nerves are affected, not only by 
inward and outward applications, but 
by different founds, Mufic touches 
the ears of moft People very agreeably, 
and the young more than the old ; as 
we may obferve in Children, in whofe 
tender nerves fuch a pleafing motion 
is excited by the fongs or humming 
of their Nurfes, that they generally 
fall afleep ; the bag-pipes have the 
effect of a diuretic on fome People, 
according to the teftimony of Dr. 
Whytt, in his treatife on animal mo- 
tion. Good news moves the nerves 
of fome individuals fo pleafantly, that 
they die in an extafy of blifs, and the 
death occafioned by too great a dofe 
of narcotics is equally pleafant. 

But 
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But we cannot infer from thefe 
'fimilar effects, that the pleafant lleep 
procured by narcotics is owing to a 
pleafing imprefiion. 

I have proved by a great num- 
ber of experiments, that pain in 
People of all ages, can be flopped 
by an immediate application of nar- 
cotics to the affected part. Is it 
not, therefore, beyond all doubt, 
that an impreffion made by thefe 
medicines in any part of the body, 
is communicated to the whole ner- 
vous fyftem ? 

Although narcotics feldom fail 
to abate pain in robuft habits, they 
fliould not be adminiftered to weak 
and delicate People, without a great 
deal of prudence and precaution ; 
efpecially if they are not accuftomed 
to take fuch medicines ; for accord- 
ing to the proverb, nalura confuetis 
gaudet, cuftom becomes a fecond na- 
ture 
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ture. It is thus the- Turks accuf- 
tomed to take opium from their in- 
fancy, ufe it inftead of fpiritu- 
ous liquors, to get drunk before they 
go to battle. 

About the laft ftage of an in- 
flammatory diforder, the theriaca of 
Andromachi, may be given from 
9] to 3j. when the Patient is reft- 
lefs, efpecially if the {kin begins to 
grow moift. But if it it be necef- 
fary to follicit the ofcillations of the 
vefTels, Dr. Huxham's effence of 
antimony, may be given from 6 to 
30 or 60 drops, in a glafs of wine, 
or in a difh of tea. If a gentle to- 
nic medicine is wanting, the faline 
mixture of Riverius, with an addi- 
tion of a little cinnamon, or nut- 
meg water may anfwer that end. 

By the help of thefe medicines, 
and others, taken occasionally from 

the 
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the clafs of ftomachics and cordials, 
we can ronfe up the decaying ftrength 
of the Patient, difperfe beginning 
obitrutHons, and prevent their fu- 
ture growth. 

By the application of baths, va- 
pours, liniments, and fuch like to- 
pics, as we recommended above, it 
may happen, that an erethifm may 
be intirely cured, and the preterna- 
tural velocity of the fluids leflened, 
and brought to its due degree of 
uniformity in the affected part. 
The humours which were propelled 
by the force of the erethifm into 
the cellular membrane, find by thefe 
means, a free paffage to run back 
by the infpiring veffels into the mafs 
of blood, or to exhale through the 
expiring veffels by the pores of the 
Ikin ; and though the erethifm 
of thefe parts may not be overcome 
by topics, as it happens very often, 
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efpecially when proper internal 
medicines are not ordered at the 
lame time, and when the ftrehgth 
of the Patient is too great, we have 
ftill this advantage, that the texture 
of the fkin is fo much foftened by 
the ule of topics, that the extra va- 
fated fluids can eaiily pafs out thro 5 
its pores. 

By a fkillful and timely applica- 
tion of medicines, not only an infi- 
nite number of abfceffes, but lofs of 
limbs, and fatal ulcers may be pre- 
vented, and it is only by a perfect- 
knowledge of phyfic, we can be 
directed how to act in fuch cafes. 

Any impartial judge muft own, 
that the remedies prefcribed in this 
fection, directly anfvver the indica- 
tions which I have drawn from the 
effence or prime attributes of an in- 
flammation. 

But 
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But mould any one take the in- 
dications of an inflammation, for ex- 
ample, from the proximate caufes 
to which it is attributed by Boer ■ 
haave and Van Swieten, in aph. 371. 
he might try many ufelefs experi- 
ments, and do the Patient more harm 
than good. This will appear more 
dearly in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. IL 

Which proves the curative indications of an 
inflammation to be repugnant to Boerhaave'j 
doctrine, aph. 371. 

According to our Author 3 an in- 
flammation proceeds from a 
ftagnation or lizinefs of the blood, 
ferum or lymph in the capillary vef- 
fels. If it did, the medicines which 
are properly called aperients, andatte- 
nuants ; faffafras, for example, lig- 
num guaiaci, and fuch drugs as en- 
creafe the blood's motion, would be 
very efficacious in the cure of this 
difeafe, even in its increafe and vi- 
gour. On the contrary, acids by 
coagulating the blood, and lefiening 
its motion, would be hurtful, and 
emollients would be no lefs prejudi- 
cial, becaufe the capillary veffels in 

that 
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that hypothefis, would be fo much 
diftended by the accumulated fluids, 
as to be in a proximate ftate to a 
rupture, which would foon be com- 
pleated by the foftening quality of 
fuch medicines ; but the contrary 
evidently happens in practice ; for 
emollients and acids are prefcribed 
with fuccefs, to diminifh the flric- 
ture and erethifm of the veffels 
in an inflammation ; for which rea- 
fon, it may be juftly concluded, that 
Boerhaave's doctrine is contrary to 
the curative indications of that dis- 
order. 

/3. 4. Some unexperienced Gen-* 
tlemen, who conflder the materia 
medica by the lump, and have no 
certain rule to guide them therein, 
may object, that attenuants and ape- 
rients, are really efficacious in in- 
flammations. 
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I own, that aperients and atte- 
nuants are fometimes ufeful towards 
the laft flage of the 'diforder, and 
that by a proper application of them 
at that time, obftruclions and fcir- 
rhi are very often prevented ; but, 
I deny that they can be ufeful in 
the vigour and encreafe of this di- 
feafe, for by irritating the folids with 
the hard particles upon which their 
virtue depends, and by which they 
procure heat, they would entertain 
and encreafe the erethifm of the 
veffels. 

0. 5. Many will object, that ve- 
getable acids, far from coagulating 
the blood, diffolve it. 

All Phyficians agree, that acids 
are cooling, but they cannot cool a 
living body, without diminifhing 
the action and re-a&ion of the folids 
and fluids ; therefore a lentor muft 

necefikrily 
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necefTarily follow an immoderate ufe 
of acids, whether taken as aliments 
or as medicines. For the blood 
muft contain the principles of our 
food, according to the axiom, 
principiata redolent naturam princi- 
piorum, and the chyle, by heat as 
well as by want of motion, grows 
acid ; beHdes it affords a great quan- 
tity of it by a chymical analyfis. 
But acids in general have a proper- 
ty of coagulating ; therefore it can 
be afferted, that the chyle and blood 
refulting from a lentor occasioned 
by an immoderate quantity of acid 
aliments, are apt to coagulate and 
form concretions. Every one may 
with me have obferved, that thole 
who make an immoderate ufe of fari- 
nacious food or acefcent vegetables, as 
rice, oat meal, peas, beans, &c. in pap, 
or lemons, oranges, limes, with all 
other kinds of fruit, look pale, have 
bad digeftion, are fubjecl: to obftxuc- 
L 3 tions, 
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tions, bilious fevers, and other dis- 
orders of the liver, which are re- 
moved chiefly by the ufe of alkalies, 
purges and a b for bents. The truth 
of what is here advanced, will be 
allowed and confirmed by any one 
of the Faculty who has been in Ja- 
maica, or in the other fouthern 
iflands of America, where the inha- 
bitants, by ufing too much fruit or 
an acefcent diet, are univerfally fub- 
jecl to the diforders which proceed 
from a fuperabundarxce of bile. 

What I have faid Concerning ve- 
getable acids, is contrary to Van 
Swieten's commentary on aph. 117. 
of Boerhaave^ Indeed, what is there 
affirmed by this celebrated Author, 
is not conformable to experience, for 
he puts wine, vinegar, milk, and 
fruits of all kinds in the fame clafs, 
and fays, that they all diffolve the 
blood very powerfully. I am per- 

fuaded. 
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fuaded, that this miftake is to be at- 
tributed rather to a flip of the pen, 
or a fault of the Printer, than to our 
Author. For it is well known, that 
very few Phyficians in Europe excel 
him in his knowledge of the materia 
medica; 

I allow that fruit and vegetable 
acids are very efficacious to leflen 
the ftimulus of the blood, and that 
by an immoderate ufe of them, it 
may be taken away intirely; but in 
a Abort time they generally engen- 
der in its place a more hurtful ftimu- 
lus; for when they are ufed as ali- 
ments for too long a time, they fup- 
ply a bad acefcent chyle, which may 
pafs in the meferaic veins to the li- 
ver, in fo great a quantity, as to 
thicken the bile, take away its ac- 
tivity, and render it partly or alto- 
gether unfit to diflblve and combine 
the different elements of the chy- 
L 4 mus; 
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mus ; from whence proceeds bad di~ 
geftion, bad chyle, bad blood, and 
a lentor, which bring on obstructi- 
ons, concretions, irritations and co- 
lics, with the other evils which arife 
from fuch complications. 

It may not be foreign to our fub-^ 
ject, to obferve in this place, that 
acids are recommended by Galen to 
cure the fcirrhi of the vifcera, but 
he ordered them to be mixed with 
aromatics or with bitters ; but what 
refults from fuch a mixture, is in- 
tirely different from vinegar, for ex- 
ample, or any other acid, and for 
that reafon, pofleiles different pro- 
perties, and produce different ef- 
fects. Many Phyficians give vine- 
gar plentifully as an attenuant in all 
obftru&ions, and in a moift or dry 
afthma. I allow that vinegar acts, 
fometimes as an attenuant, but it 
does not follow from thence, that it 

flioulc} 
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mould be ranked in the clafs of at- 
tenuants, for fuch an arrangement 
would produce a confufion in the 
materia medica, which would be 
very prejudicial in the practice of 
phyfic. Calcined hartfhorn and rice 
are very efficacious in a diarrhoea ; 
but furely no Phyfician will fay, that 
they are aftringent, yet we know, 
that fome empirics give them that 
name, and they retain it eternally 
in families, where fuch People have 
credit, and thefe families would ac- 
count the moft learned Phyficians 
very ignorant, if they mould pre- 
fcribe them in any other illnefs, but 
a diarrhoea ; for relying intirely up- 
on the affected gravity and authority 
of thefe favourite pretenders, it is 
impoflible to perfuade them, but 
that the aftringent effects of thefe 
ingredients, are owing to their ef- 
fence or nature, and not to any ac- 
cidents, 

'The 
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The fame thing may be faiA of 
acids in general, and of vinegar in 
particular, which only becomes an 
attenuant by its erTe&s, in afthmas 
and obftruclions, though it has not 
that property effentially. We are 
to remark, that real attenuants would 
be very noxious in circumftances, 
where vinegar is ufeful, and that it 
is by the rules of phytic, only we 
can know this difference. 

Nothing helps us more to make 
a happy progrels in the practice of 
phyfic, than a due diftribution of 
medicines into proper clafles, and all 
the abufes which are committed in 
the materia medica, proceed chiefly 
from want of that arrangement. 
Have we not therefore, reafon to 
fear, that vegetable acids, lemon 
juice, vinegar, fruit, &c. ranged by 
Van Swieten, in the clafs of attenu- 
ants, may lead young beginners in- 
to 
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to innumerable errors ? Are not the 
evils which arife from thence the 
more to be feared, as the authority 
of that celebrated Author prevails 
fo much all over the univerfe, that 
whatever Phyfician will dare to 
contradict it, muft endanger his re- 
putation ? 

Many Empirics, and even fome 
Phyficians to this day, boaft of the 
great fuccefs they have had in admi- 
niftering internally preparations of 
gold, filver, copper, and lead. Such 
errors probably derive their origin 
from fome celebrated Phyficians, 
who prefcribed them, perhaps, for 
the fake of trial, before phyfic was 
fo well cultivated, as in our days. 

Some ufe preparations of lead ve- 
ry frequently in gonorrhoeas, and 
believe them to be fpecific, though 
nothing more certainly deftroys the 

ftomach 
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ftomach or inteftines, than that me* 
tal, of which forty Perfons, who 
died by drinking fmall wine, where- 
in litharge was infufed, afforded me 
a fatal proof. 

The defign of thefe remarks, is 
to fhew that the carelefs flips or in- 
finuations of great Phyficians, are 
very dangerous,- efpecially with re- 
gard to acids and acefcent aliments, 
as may be obferved by the great 
number of Negroes, which our Mer- 
chants and Planters lofe by a mealy 
acefcent diet ; for they are feldom 
allowed any thing but rice in the 
palTage from Africa to America, 
which by turning four on their 
ftomachs, produces all the bad ef- 
fects of acidity, and very probably 
renders their perfpiration too flow, 
and it is from thence, perhaps, 
and from their other concurring 
circumftances, that they have fuch 
3 difagreeable fmell ; for the 

humour 
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humour which paffes off by fweat, 
and infenfible perfpiration, are of 
the fame nature with the urine, fo 
that when they are retained, they 
may acquire a bad fmell in the fame 
manner as the urine, as I fhall ex- 
plain, when I come to treat of ob- 
ftructions. 

Ramazini remarks, that clean- 
fers of jakes are fubjecl: to inflam- 
mations of the eyes*, and in fbm© 
countries abroad, (I will not name) 
where inftead of jakes, pots are kept 
in the bed rooms, the People are very 
much fubjecl: to opthalmies, and 
fuch of them as I advifed to keep 
out of the way from bad fmell, foon 
got rid of their diforder. 

From hence it is certain, that 
the acrid effluvia, which offend the 
nofe, are alfo offenfive to the eyes, 

* See his Treatife on the Diforders of Artificers, 
chap, I4> translated into Engltfh by Dr. James. 

and 
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and that the fetid particles whicli 
exhale from the bodies of the Ne- 
groes, render them fo much fubjecl 
to opthalmies in their paflage from 
Africa to America. The poor 
wretches are bled fo copioufly on 
thefe occasions, that the circulation 
is weakened, and the diforder en- 
creafed, until it carries them off. 

We are to remark, that the blood 
refulting from acefcent aliments, efpe- 
cially in thefe People, who grieve 
without doubt, on account of their 
confinement, muff be poor and con- 
tain but little fpirit, and that of con- 
fequence, they cannot bear to lofe 
much of it ; for which reafon, they 
fhould not be bled without due pre- 
cautions, but mould be treated accord- 
ing to the method prefcribed by Ra- 
mazini, and the diforder fhould be 
prevented by allowing them better 

food. 
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food, and keeping the place where 
they lie very clean and as free as pof- 
fible from bad fmell. 

I was informed by feveral Portu- 
guefe Captains who ufe the African 
trade, that they feed the Negroes 
the fame way as the Sailors, and 
give them fometimes a little wine, 
and that they feldom lofe many of 
them in palling from Africa to 
their colonies. 

1 

I may venture to fay, that who- 
ever has recommended rice as a con- 
tinual diet among our Negroes, has 
been acceflfary to the death of fo 
great a number of them, as to be a 
great hindrance to the cultivation of 
our colonies, and caufe our Mer- 
chants and Planters to lofe many 
thoufand pounds fterling, per an- 
num. 

I 
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I do not mean to forbid intirely 
the ufe of rice, and other mealy fub- 
ftances; on the contrary, I allow, 
that in hot climates, it may be ne- 
celTary for all degrees of People to 
take fuch food now and then, in or- 
der to check perfpiration, and re- 
tard the excretion of the liquid part 
of the aliments. But when a cuftom 
prevails with regard to food as well 
as drefs, it is very hard to remove it ; 
and, perhaps, our Merchants and 
Planters, will never change their me- 
thod of feeding the Negroes, even 
when they are informed by what is 
here advanced, that it is much 
againft their intereft to continue it. 

Most of our cotempories content 
themfelves with the thoughts, man- 
ners, and examples of their prede- 
ceflbrs, without examining whether 
they be good or bad ; becaufe fuch 
an enquiry would coft fome pains 

and 
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and labour, and very few are fond 
of interrupting their pleafures upon 
fuch an occaiion. 

As my affertion, concerning the 
increafe of the bile, from an immo- 
derate ufe of aceicent vegetables, is 
a new opinion, it may be objected 
to, by thofe, who with Dr. Haller, 
maintain, that as the bile has the 
property of foap, it muft be always 
compofed of proportionable quanti- 
ties of oil and alkali, which can only 
give it that property according to 
their fuppofition. 

The invalidity of this objection, 
may be eafily inferred from what 
I have already advanced on this fub- 
jecl, and as foap can be made with 
oil and acid, as well as with alkali, 
the foapy property of the bile can 
afford no ground for an objection a- 
gainft nie. 

M CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Refolution or Difperfion of an In- 
flammation. 

f § ^HE refolution of an inflamma- 
A tory fweliing, does not hap- 
pen until the diforder is upon the 
decline. Fernelius fays nothing in 
particular about it, Boerhaave ex- 
plains it in the following aphorifm. 

<c 386. Si humor fluens blandus, 
motus ejus fedatus, caufa obftruens 
non nimis folidata, obftru&io, parva 
eaque imprimis in arteriis vel in ini- 
tiis lymphaticorum, canales mobiles, 
diluens vehiculum, reduclo flu ore 
concreti, motu ftagnantis, folvitur 
inflammatio refolvendo," 
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Boerhaave fuppofcs in this apho- 
rifm, that all inflammations proceed 
from an obftru cling matter, concreted 
by ftagnation ; but would it not feem 
very abfurd to aflert, that the inflam- 
mation which happens the inftant 
that the tendon of the mufcle biceps 
is pricked by a lancet, fhould pro- 
ceed from fuch a caufe ? Can flag- 
nation happen fo fuddenly ? And if 
it could, how is it poffible that the 
ftagnating; fluid could be concreted 
in an inftant ? It is certain, that the 
humour collected in the cellular 
membrane during the inflammation, 
may be concreted by the heat which 
attends this diforder ; for we may 
fee hard crufts remain under the epi- 
dermis, after fome fuperficial inflam- 
mations, and the fame may happen 
internally ; for as nature contrived 
the epidermis to furround the whole 
fuperficies of the body,' fo fhe has 
been no lefs kind in fupplying every 
M 2 * veflel 
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( veffel and every mufcular fibre, with 
a particular membrane, under which 
may lodge the matter concreted by 
an inflammation, the fame way as 
under the epidermis. But no Phy- 
lician or Surgeon will fay, that the 
cruris which remain under the epi- 
dermis after an inflammation, were 
the caufe of that diforder ; therefore, 
there can be no reafon why the like 
concretions fhould be the caufe of 
inflammations in the internal parts 
of the body ; for the example I 
have mentioned, evidently proves, 
that they are its effects, and not its 
caufe. 

Hence it is demonflrated without 
the help of any fyftem or hypothefls, 
that the humours attracted to an in- 
flamed part by the force of an ere T 
thifm, can pafs into the cellular mem- 
brane, as well as to the epidermis, 
without the rupture of any veffel s. 

See 
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See page 58. In treating of ob- 
ftruclions, I will enlarge more on 
this fubjedt. 

In the laft ftage of an inflamma- 
tion, the erethifrn of the veflels, 
with the velocity of the fluids, di- 
minifh gradually, until the motion 
of the humours becomes fo fedate 
and uniform, that the matter of in- 
fenfible perfpiration can run out 
through the pores of the fkin as 
free as in a ftate of health ; but it 
cannot pafs out that way, without 
meeting the matter, which during 
the inflammation, was infpiflated 
and collected in the cellular mem- 
brane, without mixing therewith, 
and rendering it more fluid. As the 
humour of infenfible perfpiration 
goes off in a warm vapour, it fliould 
diflblve eoncretions very efficacious- 
ly. When the morbific hurnour is 
attenuated by this vapour, it fliould 
M 3 go 
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go where it finds lefs refinance, and 
either return into the mafs of blood 
by the infpiring veffels, called ab- 
forbents, or pafs out by the expiring 
veffels through the pores of the fkin. 

We are to obferve, that feldom 
any part of this fluid returns into 
the mafs of blood, for the pulfation 
of the veffels, and the direction of 
the humour which goes off by in- 
fenfible perfpiration, determine it 
to pafs -out through the flcin. But 
as this cannot happen, until the ere- 
thifm, and the preternatural veloci- 
ty of the fluids ceafe, it may be eaflly 
iinderftood, that an inflammation 
can never be terminated in the cel- 
lular membrane. For an inflamma- 
tion never ceafes on account of a 
preceding refolution ; but a refol vi- 
rion of the morbific matter comes 
on, becaufe the inflammation ceafes; 
therefore, our Author has no reafon 

to 
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to aflert, that an inflammation ter- 
minates by a preceding refolution. 

It follows from what is faid in this 
fection, that the refolution of an in- 
flammation does not happen after a 
fuppuration, but when without any 
fuppuration, the diforder ceafes. 

We have nothing to do with the 
firft part of this objection, becaufe 
it attacks the principles of Boer- 
haave, who contrary to our opinion, 
aflerts, that an inflammation termi- 
nates by fuppuration, but if after 
fuppuration the inflammation does 
not ceafe, there can be no refoluti- 
on. We know that fuppurated tu- 
mours are often removed by a falu- 
tary metaftafis. As to the fecond 
part of the objection, we acknow- 
ledge, that an inflammation goes off 
without any fuppuration, when na- 
ture overcomes the diforder. 

SIGNS 
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SIGNS <?/ Resolution*. 

When an inflammatory fwelling 
is but fmall, without any fluctuation 
of matter, and the reft of the effects 
are not very intenfe, but vanifli by- 
degrees, it is certain, that it will pars 
off by refolution or difperfion. 

The refolution of an inflammation 
may be procured by the remedies I 
have recommended, in feet. 5. chap. 1. 



F I N I S. 



ERRATA, 

Page 1. Line 11. for Fernellius, read Fernelius, 

5. after eryfipelatodes, read fchirrodes & 

oedcniatodes 
■79. 2. after and, read Van Swieten. 

90. J 8 after ardent, read fever. 
96, 1 5. for fympathy, read force. 
I35. 17. after julap, read e. 
138. 16. after opium, dele and, 
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AS the Reviewers of 1768, offered nothing 
concerning my doctrine, that was worthy 
of their inftitution, my friends advifed me to pais 
them by with contempt. But as an exhibition of 
their nonfenfe may be of fome fervice to their 
fucceflbrs, and to the fludents of medicine and 
furgery, I fubmit the following remarks to their 
perufal. 

To the Printer of the Public Ledger. 
From the Mount Coffee-houfe, Auguft 12th, 1768. 

AS I have found every thing advanced in 
Dr. Magenife's treatife of inflammations 
fupported by a feries of facts, my zeal for the 
welfare of my fellow fubjects, engaged me to 
offer the public a candid confutation of the ob- 
jections made againft it in the Critical Review of 
this month ; and it is to be hoped, Mr. Printer, 
as you are influenced by no party, that you will 
give it a place in your Ledger. 

Firft. Our critic endeavours to perfuade the 
public, that Dr. Magenife was wrong in not ad- 
mitting an obftru&ion to be the proximate caufe 
of inflammations ; but he mould know, that a 

A diforder 
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diforder, and its proximate caufe, are the fame 
thing-, and confequently, that to affirm an ob- 
ftrudtion to be the proximate caufe of an inflam- 
mation is the fame things as to fay, that an in- 
flammation is an obftrudtion, and vice verfa, 
that an obfiruSHon is an inflammation, which is 
abfnrd •, for the proximate caufes of a diforder, 
being its prime attributes, conftitute its nature 
br eflence, the fame as a foul and body united 
conftitute the nature or effence of man. Our critic 
might have found a more fitisfaclory anfwer than 
what we have here given, in what he has quoted 
from the author, and in fed. i . page 3 1 . 

A plaufibility is the only argument ufed by our 
critic, to fupport his objections, but as he men- 
tions no circumflances to authorife it, we can ac- 
count it nothing more than an ipfe dixit, it mould 
therefore prejudice no body againft a treatife 
founded upon facts. 

Secondly, As Dr. Magenife has clearly ex- 
plained what he means by an erethifm in page 28 
and 29, our critic could have no reafon to tell 
the public, that he calls it a general ftricture of 
the vafcular fyftem, and that he accounts it to be 
the univerfal,' and only poffible caufe of inflam- 
mations ; this is a paultry opinion, borrowed 
from fome German writers, which Dr. Magenife 
has nothing to do with. The critic mould re- 
member^ that in the author's definition, the ve- 
locity of the fluids is affirmed to be one of the 
proximate caufes of inflammation •, he has no rea- 
fon therefore to tell the public, that an erethifm, 
that is, the action of the veflels, is accounted by 
our author to be the only caufe of that diforder. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly. The critic fays, than an erethifm is 
a fuppofltion ; it is the lame thing, as if he 
faid, that the veffels have no action in an inflam- 
mation ; or in other words, that an inflammation 
is not an inflammation, whicn is abfurd. No 
man can deny, but an inflammation is an ere- 
thifm, that is, the action of the veflels joined 
with the velocity of the fluids preternaturally en- 
creafed ; for without thefe two caufes, no inflam- 
mation can be conceived ; although our critic 
concludes, from his conception of the laws of the 
animal oeconomy, that an erethifm can be the 
cauie of external, and not internal inflammations. 
But to affirm, that an inflammation can take 
place internally without an erethifm, is 'the fame 
thing as to fay, that it can exift without the ac- 
tion of the veflels, which is one of its prime at- 
tributes ; indeed he might as well fay, that man 
can exift without a foul and body united, which 
would be an abfurd aflertion. If there was no 
erethifm or action in the veflels in internal inflam- 
mations, no pain would attend them if our cri- 
tic therefore could find out a law in the animal 
oeconomy, to hinder pain in an erethifm, in fuch 
cafes, he fhould be accounted the great Apollo 
by all the nations of the univerfe. 

Dr. Mageniie's arguments on this fubject are 
fo clear and fo convincing, that there is no room 
for an objection againrt them ; and it will appear 
evident to any gentleman of judgment and can- 
dour, that the proximate caufes of inflam- 
mations are as far traced in His treatife, as 
they can be, by human underftanding; and 
as he published his book for the instruction of 

A 2 ftudcnts 
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and prefervation of mankind, it is very il- 
liberal to . write a heap of abfurdity againft 

him/^ y £ on to rfiwr 

Fourthly. Our critic endeavours to perfuade 
the public, that Dr. Magenife, was wrong in fay- 
ing, that hot ftimulating medicines, were im- 
proper in the acme or height of an inflammation, 
but in this point our critic will get none of the 
faculty to join him againft the Doctor. Let us 
allow for a moment the practice of our critic •, in 
this cafe, bleeding, diluents, oily and mucilagi- 
ginous medicines fhould not be employed to cure 
an inflammation, becaufe their effect would be 
contrary to that of the ftimulating hot medicines, 
authorised by the eftablifhed practice of our critic ; 
but this practice is eftabliflied upon fuch an ab- 
furd bafis, that we need no other argument, but 
the example we have cited to confute it. 

Fifthly. Our critic fhould remember that his 
phlogiftic and phlegmatic vicidity includes a 
falfe fuppofition with an equivocation, and that 
both it and the concomitant indication of impor- 
tance mentioned by him, as objections, are par- 
ticularities which are not to be inquired into in a 
general treatife of inflammations ; and that from 
a particular to a general nothing can be conclu- 
ded, 

Dr. Magenife has mentioned the circum (lances 
wherein aperients and attenuants can be admi- 
niftered, page 142 and 148. 

Pleurelies, peripneumonies, and inflammations 
of other particular parts, have fome particulari- 
ties, befides the general caufes which afford con- 
comitant 
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comitant indications ; but thefe have nothing to 
do with a general treatife of inflammations. 

As our critic made ufe of no malicious or 
illiberal expreffionsy and concluded with the 
encomium of the author, and allows him to be 
capable of making abftrufe inveftigations, he 
proves himfelf to be fome gentleman, who wants 
to be inftructed. But as all his objections, ex- 
cept the two laft, are refolved in the book, he 
deierves to be blamed for ltarting them, as they 
may prejudice the public againft the Author and 
his work. He might have given a better proof 
of his good breeding, by paying the Doctor a 
polite vifit and confulting him about his doubts. 

This anfwer has been inferred in the ledger by 
an anonymous friend. The editors of all the 
news-papers fpoke of my doctrine with fo much 
candor, that they lhewed themfelves to be en- 
dued with liberal fentiments. As for the proprie- 
tors of the Critical and Monthly Reviews, it is pro- 
bable, that unlawful means were ufed by literary 
fwindlers, in order to prevail on them to infert 
their critico-medical contradictories. 

, Three or four attempted to make 
themfelves authors, by counterfeiting the doctrine 
laid down in this treatife but to their great con- 
fufion they proved themfelves to be ilrangers, 
not only to that fubject, but to every degree of 
knowledge and fcience, that is necelfary to qualify 
a phyfician. Their efforts were not unlike thofe 
of the viper in the fable, who loft its teeth in 
ftriving to gnaw a fmith's anvil. 

The Monthly Reviewer for November 1768, 
was probably one of thofe literary fwindlers. He 

made 
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made ufe of the moil illiberal and malicious expref- 
fions that could be imagined, againft this work ; 
and by that means produced the effect of a falfe 
witnefs, before the unlearned part of the public, 
and gives no other authority for what he faid, but his 
ipfe dixit \ therefore he merits veryjuftly, the title 
of a perjuror. What he quotes from page 19 to 
page 29, contains invincible proofs, that a ftag- 
nation of the fluids from errore loci cannot be the 
proximate caufe of an inflammation. Had he 
proved by fair argument that any part of the 
doctrine was falfe, ill fupported, or pointed out a 
.better treatife for the reader, his criticifm would 
extort applaufe from every intelligent man •, but 
as he has done nothing more than to defame the 
Author, and a work compofed for the preferva- 
tion of every man's life and health, and a work 
effentially neceffory for that purpofe, he muff be 
an enemy to all mankind. 

Objection ift, " In the definition of an inflam- 
mation an erthifm, and the velocity of the fluids 
preternaturally encreafed, are confidered as the 
proximate and immediate caufes, and yet in the 
following 'paffage, the latter of thefe feems to be 
confidered as the effect of the former, page 1 64. 
Hence it is demonftrated, lays our Author, without 
the help of any fyllem or hypothecs, that the hu- 
mours attracted to an inflamed part by the force 
of anerethifm can pafs into the cellular membrane, 
as well as to the epidermis, without the rupture 
of any veffels." See page 58. 

By this objection our critic fuppofes, that the 
motion of the fluids is independent of that of the 
folids : If it were, when the motion of the heart 

ceafes 
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ceafes, for inftance, the fluids would continue to 
circulate, and confequently there would be no 
death. It is no lefs abfurd to think, that the heart, 
or any veffel in the human body, can move with- 
out moving the fluids that are contiguous to them. 
It follows plainly from this objection, that our 
critic is quite ignorant of the circulation of the 
blood. However, to ftiew the mutual depandence 
of the motion of the folids and that of the fluids, 
it may be allowed to make ufe of an obvious fimi- 
larity. 

The folids determine the motion of the paflive 
fluids, almoft in the fame manner as a man deter- 
mines the motion of a wheelbarrow he drives before 
him with both hands. In this cafe, the motion of 
the hands and barrow are fynchrone-, fo that when 
the hands flop, the wheelbarrow flops. In like 
manner, when the motion of the heart and veflels 
is accelerated, that of the fluids muft be accele- 
rated alfo ; and when the former ceafes to ad;, the 
latter muft ceafe to circulate. 

In pages 33, 34, &c. I have explained at large 
how every motion of a living animal muft be pro- 
duced by the action and re-action of the folids and 
fluids ; and when I gave thefe minute explanation^ 
for the benefit of young ftudents, I did not in the 
leaft imagine, that any practitioner of phyflc or 
furgery or even any grown perfon among the vul- 
gar* could be ignorant of the circulation of the 
blood. In this objection, our critic affords us a 
fpecimen of the knowlege of all thofe who attempt 
to ftudy or practife medicine before they are ac- 
quainted with the liberal arts. They bodder their 
brains in reading things that are above the fphere 

of 
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of their underftanding, and they generally abufe 
gentlemen of univerfity education, if they write 
any thing they cannot comprehend. It feems that 
our Reviewers are generally of this clafs. 

Objection 2d. Our critic quotes the late Dr. 
Whytt for having attributed in his phyfiological 
eflkys, a greater determination of the fluids to a 
particular part, to an increafed ofcillatory motion 
in the capillaries. Dr. Gorter, Dr. Haller and 
many others afferted the fame, when they attended 
Boerhaave's lectures, but none of them proved it 
to be fo ex profefo. As for Dr. Whytt, he was a 
zealous defender of Boerhaave's doctrine before he 
held a conference with me on that fubject, and un- 
fortunately he underftood my erethifm to be an 
ofcillatory motion. I fay unfortunately, becaufe' 
if fo honeft a gentleman and his pupils underftood 
it thoroughly, I fhould have no occafion to publilh 
my fentiments on that fubject, or undergo the ca- 
lumny and infults of literary fwindlcrs and pretend- 
ing fchemers : Therefore, to prevent the World 
from being led into error, I had put my thoughts 
in order, in 1767, and formed a general doctrine 
of inflammations, which I have publifhcd in 1768, 
and fent every profeflbr of phytic at Edinburgh a 
copy of it, that they might fee it in its maturity. 
I honour Dr. Whytt' s memory fo far, that he told 
me it was a valuable doctrine, and never publifhed 
by any author ; and defired me mofl earneftly to 
allow time enough to digeft it at my leifure. 

Our critic fays alfo, that Dr. Dobfon, in his 
Dtjfert. inaugur. de Menftruis, attributed a greater 
determination of the fluids to any particular part, 
to an increafed irriability. 

What 
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What Dr. Dobfon faid concerning the menfes, 
does not belong to our fubject : But admitting that 
he applied it to inflammations ; the increafed irri- 
tability of the veflels, is not the a&ion of the veflels, 
it only fuppolcs the power of acting or receiving the 
fenfation of pain, and confequently cannot be the 
proximate caufe of inflammations. All men have 
their veflels irritable ; but it is mere nonfenle 
to afiert, that they have all an inflammation ; but 
this follows from what our critic afcribes to Dr. 
Dobfon. But I cannot believe that gentleman, or 
his prefident, to be fo ignorant as not to be able to 
diftinguim an action from the power of acting : I 
will therefore fufpend my judgment concerning his 
diflertation, until it comes to my hands. 

Obj. 3. " And what it is that Dr. Magenife 
means by an erethifm, or a fpecies of action in the 
veflels, which is neither periftaltic nor ofcillatory, 
we are at a lofs to guefs." 

The nature of an erethifm has been traced, pages 
2,8, 29, to its eflence or prime attributes and the 
human underftanding can penetrate no farther, 
And what is there aflerted, with regard to it, is 
founded on what every man muft feel in the com- 
mon actions of life. 

The impoflibility of a periftaltic or an ofcilla- 
tory motion in the capillary veflels, is fufficiently 
proved from page 35 to page 44. 

All medical authors agree, that an Inflamma- 
tion begins in the capillary veflels. To fay, that 
the action of thefe veflels, in that diforder, is pe- 
riftaltic, or like that of a worm, is falfe ; for a 
worm muft have a free fpace to work with its head 
and tail, but the frequent anaftomofes of the ca- 
pillary veflels, and their connection with the 
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mufcles, cellular membrane, membrana adipofa* 
Sic. allow them no fuch fpace, and confequently 
their motion cannot be periftaltic. It cannot be 
ofciliatory for fuch a motion fuppofes them to 
have a fyftole and diaftole, which are not only 
imperceptible, but even impoflible, on account of 
their minutenefs. Boerhaave and all Phylicians 
agree, that only one globule of fluid can enter them 
at a time ; their bore, therefore, muft exclude a 
fyftole and diaftole, and confequently an ofciliatory 
motion. This affertion may be corroborated by 
the reafon that has been given why their motion 
cannot be periftaltic. 

It is certain, that the ofciliatory motion of the 
large veffels, near the affeded part, and fometimes 
throughout the whole body, is augmented accord- 
ing to the force of the ftimulus. 

Every phyfician muft allow, that the different 
claffes of the materia medica, and the medicines 
belonging to each of them, taken either collec- 
tively or diftributively, are fo many different fti- 
muli, which produce fo many different modes of 
action in the veffels-, fome, for inftance, act as 
purges, emetics, diaphoretics, fudorifics, diuretics, 
or cordials, &c. But no man can affirm for certain, 
that thefe different modes of action, or any one of 
them, is periftaltic or ofciliatory ; nor is it necef- 
fary ; for it is fufficient that we Ihould know them 
to produce the effects for which they are com- 
monly prefcribed. 

As it appears from hence, that an erethifm muft 
vary according to all the different ftimuli in rerum 
natura, it cannot be expected, that the human 
understanding can prefix names to its different 

modes 
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modes of a&ionj nor is it neceffary with regard to 
the indications of an inflammation ; for it is fuffi- 
cient, in this cafe, to know that an erethifm, or 
the adtion of the veffels, is preternaturally aug- 
mented, and may be leffened by certain remedies ; 
and that in fo doing, the confufion, anger and 
ftruggle of nature, fignified by the greek root of 
the word erethifm, may be removed. 

An erethifm is derived forom s^sGo.-, vel sp&igu 9 
irritOy lacejfo ; so^a^a, irritamentum ; vel ab £p»£«, 
epi<ru 9 sputa, certo, contendo 9 hirrio-, thema, epi?, 
f^iJ'cf, Us, eontentio, hirritus. 

When a man is irritated, provoked, or involved 
in any difagreeable contention, his anger and con- 
fufion mall be proportionable to the irritation or 
provocation, and his blood mail be hurried into 
the capillaries, with an irregularity proportionable 
to his confufion. In like manner, when any part 
of the human body is irritated or diflurbed in its 
office, the heart, or vital hero, is alarmed and 
enraged, more or lefs, according to the violence 
of the ftimulus. It excites, without delay, an 
erethifm in the veffels, and redoubles its efforts in 
fending as much humour as it can, to the affected 
part, until it either relieves it, or finks in the 
attempt. 

Hence it appears, that nothing can better exprefs 
the confufion ftruggle and anger of nature in an 
inflammation, than the word erethifm, for both in 
Greek and Latin it feems to be formed from the 
letter R, which is called canine, becaufe its repe- 
tition refembles an angry dog's arring. Pope, in 
his tranflation of Homer's Iliads, has this letter 
B 2 repeat- 
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repeatedly in every line, when he defcribes the fury 
or contention of his heroes. 

My invefiigation of the worderethifm may open, 
for the learned, a fertile fource of important dis- 
coveries in every branch of medicine. By the 
help of my doctrine, ftudents may be enabled to 
diftinguifh the indications of inflammatory difor- 
ders from thofe of obftructions, which is of the 
greatest importance, although it be little attended 
to by many practitioners. For being iuformed by 
the celebrated Boerhaave, that an obftruction is 
the caufe of an inflammation, they give ftimulat- 
ing medicines, until the diforder degenerates into 
a putrid fever, which feldom fails to carry off the 
patient ; efpecially, if he be of a ftrong or robuft 
conftkution. But it mould be confidered, that an 
author, who treats of all the parts of medicine, 
cannot be infallible in every point. This was 
Boerhaave's cafe ; for his penetration in all other 
cafes {hews, that his doctrine of inflammation only 
flipped him. But as the great faith of our prac- 
titioners in this noble author, occalioned this flip 
to do more hurt amongft us than any where elfe, 
I have publifhed this Effay, in order to prevent its 
farther progrefs, and to throw light upon the moft 
important part of this great man's wotks, and by 
that means render the whole beneficial to fociety. 
For as all diforders have fome relation with inflam- 
mations and obftructions, his doctrine of the for- 
mer fliall be apt to breed confufion, and render 
his whole work obfeure to young ftudents, and to 
thofe who practife without the aftiftance of theory. 

Obj. 4. ** Neither is the nature of an erethifrn 
better afcertained in the following paragraph, in 

which 
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which the argument runs in a circle. Pain is a 
difagreeable fenfation, which excites all living crea- 
tures to employ the utmoft in their power to re- 
move its caufes, &c." page 61. 

The idea which our critic attaches to a circle, 
in this cafe*, proves him to be quite ignorant of 
logical terms ; and confequently, that he was never 
qualified, either to practife phyfic, or to begin 
the ftudy of that noble fciencc : For it cannot be 
inferred from the paragraph he quotes, or from 
any other paragraph in the book he calumniates, 
that pain is called an erethifm, or an erethifm pain. 
It is only afiferted in the aforefaid paragraph, that 
pain is the effect of an inflammation : Befides he 
forgot that an erethifm is not mentioned in the de- 
finiton of an inflammation (page 19), as its only 
proximate caufe. 

As our critic takes pain to be an erethifm, he 
muft (in other words) take it intirely to be the 
action of the inflamed veflHs j but as the foul has 
a fhare in the fenfation of pain, it follows, that 
our critic does not know the difference between an 
inflammation and its effects, or allow himfelf to 
have a foul, or know the difference between its 
operations and thofe of the body. 

Obj. 5. Without giving our readers any fur- 
ther quotations from this work, we fliall only ob- 
ferve, that when Doctor Magenife comes to treat 
of the cure of inflammations, he takes no notice 
of blifters, though thefe are doubtlefs to be ranked 
among the moft powerful remedies in the cure of 
thefe difeafes. 

This objection proves our critic to be fome Pfeti- 
domedicus, who was never qualified to begin the 

ftudy 
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ftudy of what he profeffes : For a phyfician, who 
is regularly bred, muft know, that in an inflam- 
mation, the motion of the folids and fluids preter- 
naturally increafed, threatens the deftruction of 
the whole body; and as the application of blif- 
ters would increafe that motion, they would corn- 
pleat the cataftrophe. I have obferved that this 
always happened, whenever thefe Pfeudomedici 
prefcribed for ftrong people labouring under an in- 
flammatory fever. It is by the prepofterous ufe of 
blifters, volatile alkalies, fpirituous tinctures, and 
the different preparations of opium, in fuch cafes, 
the greater!: part of the Weft Indians lofe their 
lives, and are often carried away abruptly from 
their families before they can fettle their .affairs. 
Hence it appears how thefe Pfeudomedici may be 
often the original caufe of bankruptcies among 
the merchants of theie kingdoms. 

The indications of the diforders into which an 
inflammation may degenerate, muft be quite dif- 
ferent from thofe of the original and confequent- 
jy, to enumerate their remedies, or decide whether 
or no they require blifters, is quite foreign to a 
general doctrine of inflammations. 

I have traced out this fellow's phyfical chime- 
ras, in order to mew that our country can produce 
the moft ignorant and audacious wretches that ever 
difgraced the human fpecies. The College of 
Phyficians fhould profecute, and punifti moft fe- 
verely, all thofe who attempt to prevent the pub- 
lic againft any work that may contribute to pre- 
ferve life and health. Nothing is fo common 
amongft us, as practitioners and authors in law, 
phyfic and divinity, who were never prepared 

even 
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even to begin the ftudy of either. The igno- 
rance, ferocity, and immorality, which reign 
amongft us at prefent, proceed entirely from thele 
villanous pretenders. 

The impudence of this fort of cattle foars fo 
high as to commence critics ; or they prevail on 
the Reviewers to admit their malicious libels into 
their monthly publications, and burn any magazine 
that contains a work of character, that they may 
have an opportunity to prefent it furreptitioufly to 
his Majefty as their own, and pafs at court for men 
of eminence in learning. This crime is by fo 
much the greater, as it makes the King a receiver 
of ftolen goods. It is more than probable, that 
the fitft edition of this work was burned by fome 
of them for that purpofe, in the houfe of Mr* 
Walker, Tyler-court, near Carnaby-market : For 
Mr. Walker and his wife are fo fedate and careful, 
that the neighbours and firemen affirm, to this day, 
that the houfe was fet on fire by fome villain. 
About this time a certain man, furnifhed with no 
other degree of learning but that of the mechani- 
cal part of furgery, pilfered as much from the 
living and dead as filled up two large volumes. 
The elements of my doctrine were put into this 
heap, and all jumbled together without method or 
principles : yet this man had the alfurance to pre- 
fent that heap of medical robberies to his Majefty, 
in order to give him a fanction to fell them to the 
public as his own property; but he proved to be 
like the viper who loft his teeth in the anvil. 

The impudence, calumny, and infults of this 
clafs of men, hinder many gentlemen from fa- 
vouring the public with their diicoveries. There 

cannot 
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cannot be a more evident chara&eriftic of an auda- 
cious ruffian, than to arraign before the public a 
woik he never read, or never was qualified to read 
with any advantage. 

The recovery of this edition from the flames, 
is owing to the fubfcriptions and patronage of 
Lord Vifcouot Barrington, Sir Charles Price, 
Baronet, Rqjgrt Cooper Lee, Thomas Murphy 
and WilliarnTJray, Efqrs. I will pay them and 
my other fubfcri{>ers a proper compliment, as foon 
as I am able to publifh my Do&rines of Suppura- 
tion, Gangrene, Sthirrus, Obftru&ions, and expe- 
rimental Medicine. 




